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Teamwork on wings 
... via the dotted line 


Strength in the air makes us secur’ on 
the ground. Keeping aviation fit for 
this takes teamwork, the kind of con- 
trol and smooth performance turned 
in on the DOTTED LINE-- the perforation 
on business forms made by Moore. 
Moore forms promote teamwork 
everywhere —in manufacture, main- 
tenance, transportation, freight. The 
forms on this page make efficiency a 
part of Checking (3-part Flight Cou- 
pon) ,Reporting (3-part Flight Record) ; 
Purchasing (8-part Purchase Order) 
In a hundred other operations, the 
DOTTED LINE makes efficiency pay be- 
cause it saves writings, simplifies han- 
dling, speeds work flow It is @ FORCE 
that runs through an organization, 
keeping performance up and cost down 
On most styles of forms Moore is 
producing to capacity—its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with 
DOTTED LINE efficiency to help make 
America strong. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif, 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also »* %* %#* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Johany used to be a laborer. Brother Tim still is. 


Both cut lawns. Both used to use customers’ 
hand mowers. Each could do one big lawn a day, 
and got $2 for it. 


Tim spent his $2 on movies and candy. Johnny 
saved some money, borrowed some more, and 
bought a power mower. Now he can cut 5 lawns 
a day, and so makes $10. 


He puts aside $2 a day to pay back his loan, 
and $1 toward another mower when this one 
wears out. 


He still has seven dollars where he used to 
have two, and is helping more people get their 
lawns cut when they want them. Yet some enemies 
of business would say that that shows Johnny is 
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too big; he should be limited in the number of 
people he can serve. 


These same strange enemies would prevent 
Johnny from setting aside $1 a day out of his own 
earnings, to buy a new mower when this one 
wears out. (Of course, that means Johnny would 
go back to hand labor at $2 a day, and fewer 
people would be served—but these strange 
people don’t care about that.) 


And some people say Johnny should be forced 
to share his $7 with Tim so Tim can keep on 
spending his $2 for movies and candy. 


Sound ridiculous? Yes, but every one 
of these charges and demands is 
leveled at American business today. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Equipment That Mobilizes America’s Resources for Defense, 
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Crushing rock for highways and 
construction—reducing ores for metal 
production is the work of powerful 
Allis-Chalmers crushers. Economical 
machine power like this helps America 
utilize its natural resources. 


Hoover, Shasta, Wilson, Pickwick 
Landing and countless other dams 
harnessing America’s water power 
use Allis-Chalmers hydro-power 
equipment. Allis-Chalmers water- 
wheels alone provide millions of 
horsepower of useful energy. 

= 


Wheat for nine of every ten loaves of 
bread in America is processed at least 
in part by Allis-Chalmers equipment. 
From planting and harvesting to 
milling and sifting, Allis-Chalmers 
plays an important role. 
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Good Living. 


paosPenm POWER / 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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our dog’s there to guard you on the carefree 
TP ircntuees of boyhood ... but he’s not the 


only one looking out for your welfare. 

Today, all the resources of American science 
and industry are mobilized to protect your 
future—deter those who would threaten your 
freedom. 

Never before has such a flow of defense and 
civilian production poured from U.S. A.’s mills 


and factories... 


... to safeguard your right to receive a good 
education, to work at a job of your own choos- 
ing, to vote and worship as you please. 

... to supply you with the products that enrich 
your life and build your health. 


Allis-Chalmers, which has served American 
industry for 104 years, is proud to be part of 
this greatest of all production efforts. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 


Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 














Hunting season. “This Congress,” re- 
marked one of its senior members pri- 
vately the other night, “has investigated 
everything under the sun but the wea- 
ther.” 

He was wrong, of course .. . It in- 
vestigated the weather, too. 

Few recent Congresses have inquired 
so diligently into the nooks and crannies 
of America’s affairs Some congres- 
sional probings—such as the current Mac- 
Arthur hearing or last winter's crime in- 
vestigation—blossom into big and_ sen- 
sational page-1 extravaganzas . . . Others 
—the all-but-forgotten business about 
the weather, for instance—go their ob- 
scure way, far from the beaten paths of 
big news But hardly a legislative 
day passes that somebody isn’t checking 
up on somebody else. 

Last week that situation itself began 
getting some attention—from the Speak- 
er of the House. 


Less noise . . . Sam Rayburn is a pleas- 
ant, quiet-spoken Democrat from Texas 

. As Speaker of the House, he makes 
few speeches in a forum where talk is a 
stock in trade . But many of his col- 
leagues are convinced that he has more 
influence than any other one man in Con- 
gress .. . Last week, Sam Rayburn came 
back to Washington from a short visit 
with the voters at home He came 
back with a message: 

“Everybody down my way says Wash- 
ington is talking too much They've 
gotten tired of this investigating, investi- 
gating, investigating They want to 
know why we don’t quit talking and get 
down to making the country safe.” 


..- and more action. If it was action 
the Speaker wanted to see, he saw it 
next day in the Senate . . . So did hun- 
dreds of startled Government workers 

. The Senate voted to cut 10 per cent 
off the pay-roll cash of two big agencies 
—and gave every indication of favoring 
an identical reduction for many other de- 
partments . . . If the idea really catches 
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The March of the News ® 


on, some 200,000 federal employes might 
find themselves out of jobs. 


“Los? battalions.’ A lot of people re- 
gard the Government as a_ thoughtless 
wastrel when it comes to man power, 
anyway . Such people nodded know- 
ingly last week when a Senate subcom- 
mittee told what it discovered in check- 
ing up on 16 military-training centers 
The committee found enough men 
in uniform to fill four or more combat 
divisions, doing work around the camps 
that civilians could do just as well. 
The committee members located near- 
ly 96,000 trained officers and men “sit- 
ting at desks, working in_ kitchens, 
carrying messages, driving automobiles, 
running PX’s and doing similar jobs— 
nearly enough men to fill our commit- 
ment in Europe.” 


Work clothes. The MacArthur hearing 
led to some figures last week on what it 
takes to dress a U.S. Ambassador for the 
part... As a starter, it takes $695.5u 
(1946 prices, that is). 

Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was 
about to be appointed Ambassador to 
China in 1946 so he got outfitted for the 
job . . . State Department records show 
what was involved: 

Pair of diplomatic trousers, $40 . . 
Top hat, $15.50... Coat and vest, $143 

. Coat and trousers, $176... Another 
coat and trousers, $166 . . . Four shirts, 
$43 ... Four more vests, $112. 

As things turned out, the General 
didn’t get the job after all . Now his 
ambassadorial “trousseau” is packed away 
in moth balls Apparently, that is 
where it will stay . . . The General says 
he wouldn’t be caught out in such finery 
—not even at a masquerade ball. 


Supply and demand. The Mexican 
Government has been thinking of mint- 
ing gold coins again .. . The theory: Peo- 
ple will hoard the coins . . . That will 
leave less money to spend . . . That will 
slow down inflation . . . Simple? 
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BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES’ NEW "ELECTRICAL THINKING 
MACHINE" AIMS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS LIKE THIS ONE. [t's even more 
effective than the Bell Laboratories’ famous Electrical Gun Director 
that proved such a factor in the last war. . . . The radar equipment 
locates hostile planes, day or night, and feeds continuous informa- 
tion concerning their location into a computer or “electrical think- 


New Gun Director Is 


ing machine.”. . . At the same time, data relating to wind velocity, 


Good NES for the Coun ry velocity of the shells, temperatures, etc., are given to the computer. 


The machine then calculates where a shell should explode and aims 
the guns, continuously and automatically, to bring the planes down. 





Call to Arms. Once again the re- Skilled Teams at Work. The Bell — the Bell System’s own manufactur- 
search and manufacturing of the Bell System’s ability to serve the armed _ ing unit. 
System are mighty weapons in the forces comes not only from its unique Service and Security. For many 
defense of the country. qualifications in the field of elec- years this close, efficient association 
More than twelve hundred proj- tronics, but from the way it is setup —_of research, development, and manu- 


ects for the armed forces were com- 274 equipped to do the job. facture has helped to give this country 


pleted in the last war. Many new The Bell Telephone Laboratories, the best telephone service in the 
assignments are now being rushed to who do the research and develop- __ world. It is now helping to give the 
completion. This new Fire Control ment, work hand-in-hand with the nation the world’s best fighting 


System is already in production. Western Electric Company, which is weapons. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Today, the call is for more coal—still more coal—to make 
all the steel and the thousands of other things that go into 
ships and tanks and planes. And that’s on top of all the coal 








used for power—by the railroads and utilities—in the factories more efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as did 
—and for home heating. And remember, nearly 18,000,000 three tons—a relatively few years ago! 
homes, more than half the homes in the country, depend on America’s leadership in coal production is a direct result 
coal for heat. Will there be enough to go around? of free competition. The operators of this country’s 9,000 
The answer is YES, enough for every need—for this coun- privately owned coal mines have had to keep up with each 
try’s coal companies have led America to first place in world other in efficiency or go out of business. In their competitive 
coal production—three times that of any other country. effort, the coal companies have invested hundreds of millions 
America’s leadership in coal is no accident. 92% of Amer- of dollars in research—in modern mining equipment and in 
ica’s total fuel reserves are in coal. And progressive coal developing new mine properties! 
companies have equipped the U. S. miner with the world’s America’s privately managed coal companies are doing a 
most efficient mine machinery. Thus the American miner, production job that no government-owned or dstieated 
today, has a daily output 4 to 24 times as great as that of any coal industry, anywhere, can begin to match! 
miner in Europe or Asia. 
Out of today’s giant preparation plants comes better coal. BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Fortunately, too, coal burning equipment has been greatly A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
improved, so that one ton of this better coal, used under the WASHINGTON, D. ¢; 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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IN CWSG aM Washington, D. C. 


Cease-fire, truce in Korea, again is in the "active" stage. 





Truce talks, exchanges, are under way. Truce, if one comes, will be in the 
field. Marshall arranged for that in talks with Ridgway in Korea. 
Truce terms are easy, as held out. Communists keep above 38th parallel in 








Korea. Non-Communists retire and stay below 38th parallel. U.N. and China, 
both, then gradually remove their troops. It's like the earlier Korea deal. 








Prospect for cease-fire is described as “about 50-50." 

Our guess is that it's a good deal less than that, but we may be wrong. 
Russia gains too much by having a fight going on that ties U.S. down. Russia 
now gets all the advantages without herself being involved directly. 





Stalin, even so, is professing interest in a cease-fire. 
Communist China, pressing Stalin for more and more help, is a worry. Russia 





is having trouble delivering. Chinese Communists are disillusioned. 





A deal, under those circumstances, might be attractive. 

U.S. and U.N., however, appear almost overly eager to deal. They are 
having trouble restraining themselves. Mr. Truman has his mind set on gearing 
the 1952 campaign to peace and prosperity as the Democratic Party platform. 

Communist leaders, aware of the peace appeal, may just be playing a game, 
may be leading the diplomats another merry chase. 

Only time can tell. You get the inside of this story on page 13. 








If fighting does come to an end, with a cease-fire in Korea: 

Inflation pressures, in that event, will ease somewhat. Rearmament, all 
set, will go ahead, but with less urgency. Arms program, set for three years, 
may tend to level out. Spending on arms, at a 2l-billion-dollar rate early in 
1951, now is at 30 billion, will rise to about 40-billion rate by December. It 
is scheduled to go on up to 50 billion. 

Armament, without war, will level out around a 40-billion annual rate. 

Controls, too, will be influenced by war's course. Control powers will 
get a short extension, then further study. Price control, wage control, rent 
control, when extended, will be backed by authority no broader than now. -In 
event of cease-fire, control authority would be whittled down, restricted. 

Official warning already is sounded that cease-fire would bring a crack 




















in farm prices, a revived problem of price Support, not of price ceilings. 


If present moves for a cease-fire break down as others have done: 
War in that event almost inevitably will expand. Naval blockade will be 
used to support economic sanctions against Communist China. Air attack on 





(over) 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Manchurian bases will become highly probable. Chiang Kai-shek then will get 
Sizable military aid and a chance to help distract Communist attention. 

War in Korea, in other words, is approaching a point where it either is to 
be settled, at least temporarily, or is to grow into a bigger war. 

It is anybody's guess which way the turn will be. The one sure thing seems 
to be that a stalemate can't be accepted forever. The steady drumfire of cas- 
ualty lists, with no prospect of decision, will begin to cost votes. 








Out of hearings in Congress you can get these bits of history: 

The venture in Korea was undertaken on motion of Dean Acheson. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff pointed out difficulties, did not object, but did not "concur." 

MacArthur, then in Japan, was not asked for his opinion. Two or three days 
after being ordered to move with Navy and Air, MacArthur said troops, too, would 








be needed, and was given authority to move in troops. 

Inchon landing, which defeated the North Koreans, was opposed by Army Staff 
Chief, not actively favored by others. MacArthur took responsibility. 

A military mission to Formosa, favored by Staff Chiefs, was blocked by 
State Department in 1949. Aid to Chiang Kai-shek in 1949 and 1950 was held up 
by the State Department, which "dragged its feet." 

Policy toward Germany, Japan, toward trade with Communist China, with 
Russian satellites, policy toward Spain, other policies were objects of deep 
differences between military officials and the State Department. 

Louis Johnson, former Defense Secretary, who sat in on conferences up to 
Sept. 12, 1950, told those and other things under oath. 














Here's a viewpoint that will get growing attention. General Wedemeyer, 
former head of Army war planning, proposed this basic defense policy: 

An Air Force as the dominant, offensive arm of U.S. military. 

An Army organized to take, maintain, control air bases from which the Air 
Force could strike at the heart of the enemy. 

A Navy to keep open sea lanes, to support the Army and Air Force. 

This General, who was in charge of war planning, is opposed to strategy 
that would involve U.S. in a "large landlocked battle in Europe." He would look 
to the nations of Western Europe, with their great man power, to defend them- 
selves, while U.S. centered its great power in the air. It is in the air, he 
holds, that the dominant power of the future will lie. 

Wedemeyer viewpoint was rejected and he asked for retirement, but it is a 
viewpoint that seems to draw much support in Congress. 








More immediately: Bargains continue to be offered in many kinds of goods. 
Sale prices for most kinds of clothing, for appliances, for drugs are unlikely 
to be duplicated later. Price trend, in consumer products, is to continue 
moderately, slowly upward. If you need things, have money and see present-day 
bargains, you probably will be wise to buy. 

Men's suits, even with price controls, will be higher in the autumn. 
Appliances, abundant now, will be less abundant later. Few bargains will be 
offered by late 1951 even if war is ended by that time. It is the same with 
anything made of metal. Cuts in civilian use of metal are to stick. 

Real estate may be something else again. Farm land, in many areas, may be 
near its peak, barring big war. New houses are high priced. 
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Speed up, streamline your vital work with the 


Fey HUDUGRAPH 


: Electronic Soundwriter 


No delays while waiting for written confirmation of phone negotiations 











Record your important 


. you have every commitment permanently recorded on a disc .. . and 
telephone calls your complete security assured (no typed transcription required). 
sige AupocrRAPH will also handle, quickly and accurately, your routine 


contacts... your contracts... correspondence, specification details, statistics, orders, inter-department 


memoranda in half the time required by stenographic methods. 


on this versatile instrument AUDOGRAPH saves time, at a time when there’s no time to be lost! 






Recording and dictating 
are E-A-S-I-E-R 





The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination recording 
and dictating instrument. Records on thin, light, long- 
lasting plastic discs, each holding up to one hour’s tele- 
phoning, dictation or other types of recording. These discs 
can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times and more. You 
don’t have to throw them away after one recording. 

AupocrRAPH is made by The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. (established 1891—originators of 
the Telephone Pay Station). 














THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 


Send me Booklet 61-A — “Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
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Whispers a 


Stalin Disappoints Mao on Aid... Wilson Faces 
Cut in Power... Acheson-Marshall Coolness? 


Mao Tse-tung, leader of Communist 
China, is putting the heat on Joseph 
Stalin for more help in his war in 
Korea. Mao is hinting that he will 
pull out unless Russia gives more 
guns and planes. Stalin’s trouble, as 
U. S. military appraisers see it, is that 
he hasn’t the stuff to give and, even 
if he had it, lacks transport to deliver 
much more than now. 


x * & 


President Truman is_ staking his 
political future on a bet that the 
Russians will agree soon on a deal 
for peace in Korea. The President is 
confident that the Russians this time 
are not pulling his leg when they 
reveal a special interest in peace. 


x * * 


William Boyle, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
gearing 1952 political plans to peace. 
The theme is to be that the party in 
power gave the country peace and 
saved it from big war. 


x k * 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in the Far East, asked 
for and now has been given a more 
specific directive and a clearer assign- 
ment of mission than ever was given 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. After 
Chinese Communists entered the war, 
MacArthur never was able to get 
Washington to spell out his objective. 


x *k * 


The White House is somewhat im- 
pressed by evidences that the public 
continues to show some interest in 
General MacArthur. Advice given the 
President was that the General, out of 
office and power, could not command 
public attention for longer than six 
weeks. 


x * * 


British officials had been warned ‘by 
U.S. that one of the British diplomats 
who disappeared had left-wing con- 
nections of a sort that would have 
barred his employment by the U.S. 


Relations between Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State, and Gen. George 
Marshall, Defense Secretary, are not 
as friendly as they once were. Diplo- 
mats think the generals are trying 
to shift responsibility for some un- 
popular decisions from their shoulders 
to those of the diplomats, while the 
generals think they’re asked to take 
blame for decisions diplomats made. 


x k * 


Senator Tom Connally, of Texas, 
head of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, is joining the group of 
Democratic leaders in Congress who 
want to see Mr. Acheson resign as 
Secretary of State: The Texas Sen- 
ator is up for re-election and fails to 
find much popular enthusiasm for Mr. 
Acheson among the voters of his State. 


x * * 


The State Department is in serious 
trouble over its appropriation for the 
year ahead. Not only is Congress 
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showing signs of delay in approving 
new appropriations, but it also is ijn- 
clined to deny a resolution continuing 
present appropriations except on a 
much-reduced basis. 


x *+ & 


The idea is seeping into the thinkins 
of Congress that, if 250 million people 
in Western Europe, with industry far 
larger than that of Russia, canno‘ 
find a way to get together and to build 
a basis for defense on land, then some- 
thing fundamental may be wrong with 
Western Europe. The thought is that 
U.S., with 150 million, may not be 
able to do everything for everybody. 


x *«& *& 


Francis Matthews, Secretary of the 
Navy, remains very cool to broad 
hints and even suggestions that it 
would be appreciated by the White 
House if he would accept an amhas- 
sadorship or some other job. Secretary 
Matthews likes his work very much 
and, as a large contributor to the 
Democratic Party, is fairly confident 
that he can go on doing it. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman pleased Democretic 
leaders in New York bv apnointiné 
Thomas F. Murphy, Police Commis- 
sioner, to a federal judgeship. Murphy, 
who as a federal attorney prosecuted 
Alger Hiss, had been getting into the 
hair of politicians by his “‘strait-laced” 
ideas about gambling and other things. 


x * * 


Michael DiSalle, Price Controller. is 
being forced to give thought to plans 
for rationing gasoline. If an explosion 
should come in Iran, cutting off all oil 
from that area, U. S. might be pushed 
close to rationing in case it felt com- 
pelled to supply needs in Europe and 
elsewhere now supplied by Iran. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, Economic Stabi- 
lizer, is going to be required to accept 
from Congress a much narrower grant 
of power than he has wanted. 
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KEEPING INDUSTRY AT WORK... ACO mées aun 


ITH every passing year, America has become 

more and more dependent on the energy of 
natural gas—not only for household use, but for an 
incredible range of industrial processing and man- 
ufacturing operations. 


The reasons are simple .. . logical. America has 
gas in abundance. Through pipe lines it is speeded 
thousands of miles across country, delivered and 
put to work at lower cost than any other known 
heat source. It’s clean, efficient, versatile. In fact gas 


is doing a tremendous job... today! 


The photo above shows a typical pipe line com- 
pressor station powered by Cooper-Bessemer gas 
engines. It’s such stations, hundreds all along the 
lines, that push the gas across America to help keep 
our vital industries at work. 


The men responsible for national defense produc- 
tion know how vital it is to keep the gas coming in 
adequate supply. They’re seeing to it that the mate- 


rials necessary for increased power and line capaci- 
ties are made available as demands on industry 
grow heavier. 

And here at Cooper-Bessemer we're building 
those big, modern compressor engines at a greater 
rate than ever before, because so many men of the 
gas industry have found that it pays to take advantage 
of the vew things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 


Vhe 


Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation 


GROVE CITY, PA. 














MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





New York @ Chicago @ Washington © San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston @ Dallas e Odessa @ Seattle @ Tulsa © St. Louis © Gloucester 
e New Orleans @ Shreveport 


DIESELS * GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS *« ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS * HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 














7 Friendly Fred, a fisherman who dearly loved his hobby, 
@ complete with rod and reel and fish strode into Statler’s 
lobby. “‘Here’s proof my luck’s been good,” he cried, 
“but, of all luck, the best is staying at the Statler, 


where you really are a guest! 


2 “Behold my spacious Statler room,” the fishing expert 

e said. “I like its quiet comfort—and I love that Statler 
bed! Eight hundred thirty-seven springs encourage 
pleasant dreams. I think /’ll dream of catching trout 
in tumbling mountain streams. 











“Some fishing tales,” said Fred, “‘you’ll find a bit ex- 

3, aggerated, but stories of the Statler bath I find are 
understated! Such generous stacks of snowy towels, 
hot water without fail, and lots of soap . . . excuse me 
while I imitate a whale! 





“As tempting lure attracts a fish, so Statler food lures 

4, me. They’ve everything I like to eat, all tasty as can 
be. Not only fish, but meats and soups, the coffee, pie, 
and cheese are simply great. Oh waiter, wait! A second 
helping, please! 
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. ~SHOTEL STATLER |] 
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5. “Just cast around from Statler’s door,”’ cried Fred, 

e “and you'll find out that office buildings, shops and 
shows are gathered close about. So next trip, if you’re 
fishing for the perfect place to stay, catch any train 
or plane or bus that’s headed Statler’s way!” 





(Wena 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


eee | © 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 

* 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(Now UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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U.S. and Russia are running 
tests for an over-all peace deal. 
Both sides are keeping the way 
open for a way to stop the war. 

Peace, once set, is to start with 
a battle-front cease-fire in Korea. 
Political decisions can come later, 
after the shooting ends. 

Trouble spot is in the final 
terms. U. S., anxious for a peace 
in Korea, may find Russia‘s ask- 
ing price in Europe too high. 

Moves, definite and active, are un- 
der way to try to effect a settlement 

with Russia. Some of the moves have 
| come from the Russian side, others 

are being started by U.S. and U.N. 

The chance that a deal will be made 
is put by informed sources at “about 50- 
50.” Basis for that estimate is that, po- 
litically, the party in power in the United 
States is most anxious to settle, while the 


Russians are interested in a deal, out of 
concern that war, otherwise, may 


Offers Being Made; 


United Nations Good Offices Committee, 
which is seeking to end the Korean 
fighting. 

The great eagerness of U. S. officials 
to strike a deal and end fighting is prov- 
ing some handicap to negotiations. Rus- 
sia is encouraged to set her price high. 
The Russians, even so, are reported to 
be showing some moderation. They re- 
veal an interest that causes Americans 
to conclude that the Russians, too, are 
under pressure to deal. Economic block- 
ade is beginning to hurt Communist 
China, and its leaders are demanding 
more from Russia. Russia is unable to 
supply more. 

On the U.S. side, the handicap of 
overeagerness is offset in part by gestines 
designed to impress the Communist ne- 
gotiators. 

The possibility of naval blockade of 
Communist China is discussed more 
freely on the inside. Contracts are let 
with fanfare for 1 billion dollars’ worth 
of new atomic facilities. At a press con- 
ference, officials talk with frankness 
about tests of new atomic weapons. It is 
stressed in public that the hydrogen 
bomb is on the way. 





U.S., RUSSIA IN PEACE DEAL 


Truce is ‘50-50 Chance’ 


U.S., however, is not now offering 
Communist China any hope for the is- 
land of Formosa, or for membership in 
the United Nations. 

Against that background, the Russians 
still are showing interest in a deal. There 
are signs, too, reaching U.S. officials in- 
directly, that the Chinese Communist 
leaders are in a mood to talk, despite 
the growing “Hate America” campaign 
being whipped up inside China. 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, is 
offering the Communists terms consid- 
ered by officials to be “tempting”: 

1. Stop shooting under a cease- 
fire agreement. 

2. Accept the Republic of Kovea 
as the Government ir Korea south 
of the 38th parallel. 

3. Withdraw Communist  Chi- 
nese troops gradually, simultane- 
ously with withdrawal of troops by 
U.S. and U.N. 

4. Promise 
gression. 

In the words of Secretary Acheson: 
“The military objectives of United Na- 
tions forces in Korea are to repel the 
armed attack which took place against 

the Republic of Korea and to 


not to resume ag- 





spread and put more strain on 
Russia. 

Direct channels of communica- 
tion are open between the U. S. 
Department of State and the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office. Exchanges are 
taking place, with a cease-fire in 
Korea as a primary objective. 

A cease-fire, if one comes, will 
be arranged, ostensibly, in the field 
between Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way and the Chinese commander. 
Secretary of Defense George C. 
Marshall went to Tokyo to brief 
General Ridgway on the negotia- 
tions and the course to pursue 
when and if overtures are made to 
him. The political angles of any 
settlement will be handled py 
diplomats and not soldiers. 

Alexander S$. Panyushkin, Rus- 
sias Ambassador to the United 
States, is carrying to Moscow some 
thoughts of top U.S. officials on 
the settlement of political issues. 
He traveled via Stockholm on the 
liner Gripsholm with Sven Graf- 
strom, Swedish member of the 
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restore peace and security in the 
area. If the aggression would end 
and you had reliable assurances 
that it would not be resumed, then 
you could return to a peacetime 
status and we would hope gradu- 
ally to remove troops from Korea, 
both Chinese troops and U.N. 
troops.” 

During the moves made to date, 
U.S. negotiators insist upon limit- 
ing any settlement strictly to Korea. 

The Chinese Communists, to 
date, insist upon these further con- 
ditions: (1) that Communist China 
be dealt with in any conference 
as the Government of China with 
full and equal voice with U. S., Brit- 
ain and Russia; (2) that Formosa 
and other Far Eastern questions 
be taken up along with Korea. The 
American view is that the Chinese 
can be brought to heel by the Rus- 
sians if Russia wants a firm deal. 

The Russians, however, are try- 
ing to go further than the Chinese. 

In the moves being made, Rus- 
sia keeps insisting that broader is- 
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THE MILITARY: TANK CREW GENERAL RIDGWAY AT THE FRONT 


-Harris & Ewing, Acme photos 


THE DIPLOMATS: RUSSIA‘S MALIK, BRITAIN’S JEBB, AMERICA’S AUSTIN 


On all three levels, talk of a cease-fire 














ee 


sues than Korea be treated. The Russians 
demand a voice in shaping a treaty he 
Japan. They demand assurances that 
U.S. will stop development of military 
bases within striking distance of Russia 
that the military alliance of Western 
powers be given up and that Russia wet 
a major voice in any settlements j; 
ing Western Germany. 

American officials, to date, are yp. 
willing to make any of these conces. 
sions to get a cease-fire in Korea. They 
appear to be convinced, though, that 
Russia has more to gain than to lose 
from a cease-fire and will deal oy the 
basis of Korea alone, probably plus some 
trade concessions. The official view js 
that Communist negotiators have a geny. 
ine interest in a settlement. 

The moves directed toward a cease- 
fire that now approach a culmination 
actually were started March 12, 195]. 

General Ridgway, with fresh instruc- 
tions from U,S. diplomats, said: “It 
would be a tremendous victory for the 
United Nations if the war ended with 
our forces in control up to the 38th 
parallel.” Eight days later, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff wired to General Mac- 
Arthur: “State planning presidential an- 
nouncement shortly that, with clearing 
of bulk of South Korea of aggressois, 
United Nations now prepared to discuss 
conditions of settlkement in Korea. On 
March 24, General MacArthur proposed 
a settlement in the field with the Cni- 
nese, which angered the State Depatt- 
ment and White House on the ground 
that it upset their peace plans. 

Moves were resumed April 30. Sec- 
retary Acheson said: “The United Na- 
tions has never contemplated the use of 
force to accomplish its political objec- 
tive in Korea, which is the establishment 
of a unified, independent and demo- 
cratic country.” On May 1, Warren Aus- 
tin, U.S. representative at the U.N, 
reiterated that “the U.N. has not de- 
clared, nor has it ever been asked to de- 
clare, that the political objeciive inust 
be achieved by military means.” Both 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. J. Lawvi 
Collins, Army Staff Chief, made about 
the same statement on May 22 and May 
26. 

On May 17, Senator Edwin Joinson 
of Colorado introduced a resolution call- 
ing for a settlement on June 25, tne 
Korean war anniversary, on tue basis ol 
the 38th parallel. Russian newspapers 
played up the Johnson proposal. 

It was in this period that “feelers” be- 
gan to come from the Russians. 

In London, diplomats let it be known 
that there were signs that Russia would 
like to talk about Far Eastern problems. 
At the U. N., there was a stirring among 
members of the committees set up to find 
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a basis for settling the war. Reports of 
an impending deal became so insistent 
that Jacob Malik, Russia’s delegate to 
the United Nations, felt compelled on 
Mav 28 to issue a denial that Russia had 
made “any Korean peace offer to the 
United States.” He did not say what 
moves had been made through the 
United Nations. 

During early June, highly placed diplo- 
mats—off the record—let drop enough de- 
tails of suggested procedures for de ving 
with settlement moves to make it clear 
that something definite was stirring. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s trip to Tokyo and Korea 
to visit General Ridgway came in this 
period. On June 3, Lieut. Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet, U.S. Eighth Army com.nand- 
er in Korea, who makes no statements 
with political implications unless under 
orders, announced formally that the “pur- 
suit phase” of the Korean war had ended. 
It was June 8 when Ambassador Pan- 
yushkin boarded the same ship with 
Sweden’s Sven Grafstrom. 

Signs of what might be stirring in the 
background came out of China. On June 
1, a Peiping statement complaine of 
urgent need for more guns, for large 
quantities of easily transported food pack- 
ages and for all kinds of medicines in 
Korea. There was an implied jab at Rus- 
sia for failing to come through. Russia, 
on her part, is known to be short of all 
kinds of material in the Far East. 

On June 10, official Communist organs 
in China reprinted a 1937 statement by 
Mao Tse-tung, Communist leader: “The 
situation in a revolutionary period alters 
quickly. A truly revolutionary leader must 
be adept at making himself and his fol- 
lowers advance and change their views 
according to changing circumstances.” 

On June 14 the security officer for 
South China publicly admitted that anti- 
Communist forces were causing serious 
trouble in the vital Fukien, Chekiang 
and Anhwei provinces. 

It was against this background that 
Charles Brannan, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, who sits in top-secret meetings of 
this Government, referred to the pros- 
pect of “suddenly negotiated peace.” Mr. 
Brannan said that if “peace is suddenly 
restored—as we hope it will be—we will 
probably again be plagued with surpluses 
of farm commodities for which there is 
no market.” President Truman, too, re- 
ferred twice to peace possibilities in his 
radio broadcast on June 14 supporting 
stronger controls. 

In all of the maneuvers, there is no 
doubt concerning one thing: The White 
House and Department of State are out 
to arrange a deal for peace if one can be 
arranged. The uncertainty concerns 
whether Russia is serious. At this point, 
Stalin alone knows the answer to that 
question. 
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KOREA 1951 VS. JAPAN 1942 


‘Little War’ More Costly in Men and Dollars 


After one full year of fighting 
in Korea— 

Killed and wounded outstrip 
the first year of war with Japan. 
So does number of men in com- 
bat. So does air power. So does 
the cost to U. S. in dollars. 

Korea, on the first anniversary, 
turns out to be a big war in 
everything but name. 


This first year of “limited” fighting 
in Korea, by all standards, is turning 
out to be a bigger fight than the first 
year of war with Japan. 

Fighting in Korea, under way one full 
year on June 25, still lacks official classi- 
fication as a war. Its official description 
is either a “police action” or an “incident.” 
Within that description, without a dec- 
laration of war, U.S. armed forces with 
some allied help have destroyed one set 
of armies of North Korea and engaged 
the armies of Communist China for more 
than six months, inflicting very heavy 
casualties. 

In one full year of war with Japan, 
U.S. suffered 57,000 casualties of all 
types. Those casualties covered Pearl 
Harbor and Bataan, most of them being 
prisoners of war who were later recov- 
ered. Battle casualties in Korea in the 
first year will exceed 70,500, most of 
them dead or wounded. Killed in the first 
year of war with Japan numbered 8,000 
for American forces involved. Those 
killed in the Korean fighting numbered 
11,000 That’s three men killed in Korea 
for every two men killed in one full year 
of the Pacific war. 

Policing operations of U.S. forces in 
Korea have involved seven Army and 
Marine divisions for most of the vear. 
War against Japan, in its first year, in- 
volved only four Army and Marine divi- 
sions, with most of the land fighting 
being done in the last few months, on 
Guadalcanal and New Guinea. 

In the air, it’s the same story. Bombing 
in the first year of the Pacific war .was 
confined largely to one raid on Tokyo 
and some dive-bombing of Japanese 
ships. In Korea, bombing has been con- 
tinuous, large scale and highly effective. 
It has involved three air groups of big 
B-29 bombers and two groups of B-26 
bombers. Fighter planes in the opening 


16 


year of the Pacific war were numbered 
in the dozens and were both obsolete 
and outnumbered in most cases. In Ko- 
rea, fighter planes of eight Air Force 
groups, backed by about 450 Navy and 
Marine aircraft, have won mastery of 
the air and have caused heavy enemy 
casualties. 

At sea, the role of the U.S. Fleet is 
changed this time. Against the powerful 
Japanese Navy, American warships in 
1941-42 took a beating at Pearl Harbor, 
then fought the battles of the Coral Sea, 
Midway and Guadalcanal. These en- 


A Year of ‘Small War’ in Korea: 
How It Compares With 
A Year of ‘Big War’ Against Japan 


Men Killed 
iB mmelele) 
First year of 
Korean War, 
1941-42 1950-51 
Men Wounded 

6,000 48,000 


Men Missing 
43,000 11,50 


Total Casualties 


57,000 70,500 


Men Killed 
8,000 


First year of 
Pacific War, 





Men Involved, Army & Air Force 
347,500 350,000 


Casualties 


34,000 59,000 





Men Involved, Navy 


250,000 60,000 


Casualties 


14,500 800 





Men Involved, Marine Corps 


78,000 35,000 


Casualties 


4,500 10,700 





Basic Data: Defense Department © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


gagements cost 14,500 U.S. casualties, 
Around Korea, Navy casualties in a year 
have been limited to about 800 men. But 
the number of U.S. combatant ships en. 
gaged in the Korean “policing action” jg 
nearly as great as the 289 involved jp 
the year of Pacific war. And the amount! 
of sea transport provided by the Navy to 
support the fighting in Korea is consider. 
ably greater. In addition, the Navy this 
time has conducted two big amphibious 
operations and has provided, with car 
rier-based aircraft, much of the air sup. 
port for the land fighting. 

Actual fighting, the figures show, has 
been on a much bigger scale in Korea 
than in the first year of war against 
Japan. The number of soldiers and air 
men, for example, was about the same 
in the Pacific then as in Korea now. But, 
where the Army had 10 divisions in the 
vast combat area of the Pacific in 1942, 
only two of them were in any combat 
during the year. Army and _air-support 
casualties then totaled 34,000 men, im 
cluding a large number taken prisoner if 
the Philippines. 

In Korea, the Army now has six dé 
visions, with their supporting units, but) 
these divisions all have been in nearly 
continuous combat and, with their sup 
porting air arm, have piled up a total of} 
59,000 casualties. 

The Marines, too, have seen more com} 
bat in the last year than in warti 
1941-42. About 78,000 Marine ground 
troops were in the Pacific then, but most 
of the fighting was done by one division 
of 15,000 men. Marine casualties, as 
result, amounted to 4,500 in the year 
of war, compared with 10,700 in a yeaf 
of “police action.” F 

The cost in military equipment ang 
supplies has been correspondingly hight 
in Korea, as well. In the first year of de 
clared war against Japan, about 6.5 mikj 
lion tons of this costly cargo was shipped) 
across the Pacific to the fighting fronts 
In the first year of fighting in Korea 
shipments of arms and military supplies 
have reached 15 million tons—more thai 
twice as much. 

But it is in the results that the size of 
the Korean fight shows up most striking: 
ly. In the first full year of war willl] 
Japan, enemy casualties were estimated} 
at 250,000 men on all fronts. In the first 
year of the Korean “incident,” the 1 
sults total at least 1.2 million enemf 
casualties, more than five times as matif 
as in the declared war of 1941-42. } 
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Borg-Warner has been 
working hand in hand with 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
through the years 


McCormick Self. Propelled Combine manufactured by International Harvester Company. 9 out of 10 farms speed food production with B-W equipped machines. 


For the world’s largest producer of farm 
equipment, Borg- Warner provides a great 

fmerica” variety of essential operating parts. 
Almost eve er) ry da iy \ In every phase of industry, Borg-Warner serves. It is especially 
henefits 0 Jucts ¢ proud of its long association with International Harvester. For 
rol t this famous producer of farm equipment has contributed impor- 
" tantly in boosting the output of the agricultural worker in America 

to the highest point the world has ever known. 

Today, a// the leading makers of farm machines—producers of 
everything from small tractors to giant hafvesters—regularly 
specify Borg-Warner parts. These include plow discs, harrow 
teeth, hydraulic pumps, chain drives, universal joints, transmis- 
sions, clutches, carburetors. Special types of steel are also supplied. 

All meet B-W’s standard of “design it better—make it better.” 
In this way B-W engineering skills and large-scale facilities daily 
help to bring Americans more and better things from the soil. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL 

BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 

INGERSOLL STEEL « LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS + MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH + SPRING 
DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





Wii might the Mings 


have done with Alcoa Alumina? 


This priceless porcelain was produced 

during the Ming dynasty, a period which saw the 
science and art of Chinese ceramics reach 

their zenith. Yet what might the Ming technicians 
have produced had ALCOA Alumina been 
available 500 years ago? 


Today’s successful ceramic 
manufacturers have come a long 

way since the days of the Mings. 

By adding ALCOA Alumina to their 
mixes, they have improved the quality 
of their products in a number 


of ways. This highly inert, uniformly 





pure aluminum oxide makes their ceramics 
PORCELAIN WINE-JAR, MING DYNASTY, 


e CHIA CHING PERIOD (1522-66) 
stronger . . . more resistant to heat and 


mechanical shock. It reduces firing deformation 

and lengthens the firing range .. . 

decreases quartz inversion and improves whiteness. 
ALCOA Alumina gives glazes more 

impact resistance and increases color 

brilliance. It makes glass sparkle brighter. 
Whether you make “modern Mings” 

or industrial ceramics, ALCOA Alumina can 

be of great value to you. Let us tell you how. 

Write to: ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 

CueEmicats Drvision, 601F Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


[ALCOA] ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
ALUMINAS + TABULAR ALUMINAS + LOW SODA ALUMINAS 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM FLUORIDE + SODIUM 
AC\D FLUORIDE + FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + GALLIUM 
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RESERVISTS: WHO GOES NOW? 


Services Wiil Depend More on Volunteers 


Reservists’ chances of staying 
out of uniform are better now. 
Most of them can relax—but not 


all. 
Call-ups to replace men on 


duty are to continue in all serv- 
ices. Odds on active duty depend 
on your branch. 

Over-all need for Reservists is 
down. It will drop more if a truce 
comes. Volunteers are expected 
‘or most vacancies. 


For 800,000 Reserve officers still at 
home, uncertain and worried about 
their military future, the burning 
question is this: Where are the armed 
forces going to get replacements for 
Reservists they must release, under 
the new draft law, during the next 24 
months? Is another mass recall of 
World War II officers impending? 

The answer is: No. There won't be 
any big recall. Probably not more than 
15,000 to 20,000 individuals—out of the 
800,000 in the World War II reservoir 
-will be summoned in the year starting 
July 1. Most of them will volunteer. A 
truce in Korea, if one comes, will lessen 
the chances of anybody’s being called 
against his will. This will be a_ big 
change. Of 119,000 officers recalled in 
the year just ending, at least half were 
nonvolunteers. 

Recall prospects vary sharply from 
one service to another, however. In the 
coming year: 

The Navy plans to call 6,000 Reserv- 
ists. Most will be from the Organized 
Reserve pool, which contained about 
15,000 officers at the last count. Perhaps 
1,000 to 2,000 will come from the 235,- 
000 officers left in the Navy’s Volunteer 
Reserve. So an unassigned naval officer 
who has not participated in Navy affairs 
since World War II stands a very slight 
chance of being recalled. By contrast, 
the Organized Reserve officer is very 
likely to see active duty again, either 
this year or next. 

The Air Force will take back from 
3,000 to 9,000 Reserve officers in the 
year beginning July 1, a fraction of the 
225,000 World War II officers on hand. 
AF planners believe that it will be nec- 
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essary to “draft” very few, not more than 
1,000, at most. The rest will be chosen 
from a backlog of volunteers. 

Officers recalled involuntarily will be 
“rare birds,” men with skills that are 
scarce, in the fields of communications 
and electronics, aircraft maintenance, 
finance, armament, air installations and 
weather. Deferments will be possible. 
Out of 24,000 requests for deferments, 
the Air Force has granted 21,000. 


In short, 95 per cent of the World. 


a 


SOURCE ONE: THE NEW RECRUITS 


Active Reserve contained 221,000 off- 
cers a year ago. Few, perhaps no, in- 
dividuals will be recalled involuntarily 
from the Inactive Reserve, which num- 
bered 64,490 officers before Korea. Com- 
bat-wise infantry captains are the type of 
officers needed most. 

That is the picture for the year ahead, 
fiscal year 1952. During the following 
year, fiscal year 1953, beginning July 1, 
1952, there will be even less pressure for 
the recall of World War II officers. 


eek 
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Many will learn to be officers 


War II Air Force officers can relax. The 
Air Force won't need them, barring ex- 
panded war. Most of the remaining Air 
National Guard units will be left at 
home, too. However, the AF will draw 
in, for federal duty, 768 officers and 
6,848 airmen from the Air National 
Guard, predominantly  aircraft-control 
and warning groups. 

The Army is less certain about its Re- 
serve-officer needs during the year 
ahead. It may need as few as 5,000, or 
it may have to get 20,000. Size of the re- 
call depends on how many veteran offi- 
cers already on active duty agree to stay 
on past the time when they are entitled 
to release. They are being asked to make 
up their minds this summer. 

Army officers who are recalled will 
usually be as individuals, unassigned to 
units, but in the Active Reserve. The 


The reason is twofold. A big expansion 
is coming in the training of new officers. 
And a large percentage of Reservists now 
on active duty will volunteer for the Reg- 
ular forces, and remain on active duty in- 
definitely. 

The Navy, for instance, hopes to get 
at least one third of its Reserve officers 
now in service to stay in.the Navy. The 
Air Force says that 60 per cent of its re- 
called officers volunteered to come back. 
A survey to be completed by September 
will show how many of them want to 
stay permanently. The Army is making 
a similar survey, and will know where it 
stands by next August. 

Officer schools will create a big 
stockpile of new young officers. all obli- 
gated to serve at least two years, in the 
next 24 months. Here is a brief look at 
the programs, a guide for youths now in 
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SOURCE TWO: THE RESERVISTS 


—Castens 


Chances for deferment will be good A 


service, or headed that way, to oppor- 
tunities for winning commissions: 

Navy. It commissioned 4,199 men in 
the year just ending, will commission 
7,434 in year starting July 1—2,517 
from the Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps; 1,980 from Naval Officer Candi- 
date schools; 1,000 from Reserve Of- 
ficer Candidate programs; 656 from Avi- 
ation Cadet training; 510 from Annap- 
olis; 395 from qualified petty officers; 
337 from merchant marine academies; 
39 from a Naval Aviation Cadet pro- 
gram. Commissions go to men with col- 
lege education, generally. A young man 
needs a college degree to get into OCS. 
Only college students can get ROC ap- 





pointments. Two years of college are 
required for Aviation Cadet. 

Marines. The Marine Corps commis- 
sioned 2,500 new officers in the last year 
and will tap 4,494 men for officer rank 
in the year ahead. The big increase will 
come in officer-training programs for 
meritorious enlisted men, and in the 
Officer Candidate course. OCC is an in- 
tense training program for new college 
graduates who enlist in the Marine Corps 
for that specific course. 

Army. About 11,500 new second lieu- 
tenants joined the Army’s ranks this 
year. College ROTC provided most of 
them—10,300. There were only 600 
from Officer Candidate schools open to 
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3,000 per year will be commissioned 
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enlisted men. West Point and other 
sources provided the remainder. 

In fiscal year 1952, however, OCS wil] 
boom. An estimated 4,000 officers, al] 
from the enlisted ranks, will come out of 
three OCS centers at Fort Riley, Kans,, 
Fort Sill, Okla., and Fort Benning, Ga, 
ROTC will expand too. Twenty-five ad- 
ditional colleges will participate jn 
ROTC. Graduates will number from 15,- 
000 to 18,000. 

In fiscal year 1953, an even larger 
OCS program is expected. 

Air Force. Approximately 8,500 new 
Air Force officers came from the Avia- 
tion Cadet, OCS and AF ROTC pro- 
grams in the current year. All three 
plans will expand in months ahead. 

In fiscal year 1952, there will be 1,000 
new officers from Air Force OCS, or 40 
per cent more than in the preceding 
year. The AF ROTC will provide about 
11,000 officers, nearly double the num- 
ber of graduates in 1951. The Aviation 
Cadet program will turn out an esti- 
mated 3,000 pilots and navigators, one 
third more than in 1951. At this moment 
there is a big backlog of applications 
for Aviation Cacet. But, in a short time, 
new openings will be available in that 
program. Two years of college and ex- 
cellent physical condition are required. 

In fiscal year 1953, the Air Force 
hopes to expand OCS considerably, 
giving outstanding enlisted men a better 
chance to win advancement. But that is 
only a hope at this time. 

National Guard. In recent months 
the National Guard has been commis- 
sioning about 250 second lieutenants a 
month. At this rate, 3,000 officers will be 
added during the year ahead. 

U. S. officer corps, altogether. has 
increased by around 28,000 new officers 
since June, 1950. Approximately 50,000 
more youths will be trained as officers by 
June, 1952. During the year that follows, 
there will be still another large increase 
in the officer ranks. 

This inflow of fresh youthful leaders is 
the best insurance that the older World 
War II officers need never see service 
again, except in dire emergency or upon 
their own voluntary return. The Army 
and Air Force, in fact, hope that at some 
future date they can-call for resignation 
of commissions by all those who wish to 
resign, or who no longer meet physical 
standards. The Navy and Marine Corps 
probably would follow the general 
policy adopted by the other services. 

At this point, all that is sure is that the 
vast majority of Reserve officers are not 
goiag to be recalled, barring bigger wat. 
Some specialists and Organized Naval Re- 
servists are going to be “volunteered. 
But even their numbers may be reduced, 
if a truce in Korea should bring a slow- 
down in man-power demands. 
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Johnson Tells About ‘K Day’ 


Former Secretary Reveals Inside Story 


Here is a ringside seat at the 
Cabinet's secret sessions, pri- 
vate arguments over Korean war 
plans— 

Did the generals want to fight 
in Korea? What happened on 
Formosa? What's the real story of 
the Acheson-Johnson row? 

Answers are given by former 
Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
himself in the following testi- 
mony at the MacArthur hearing: 


Who recommended that U. S. go into 

Korea in the first place? 

‘Mr. Johnson: Neither I, nor any mem- 
ber of the Military Establishment in 
my presence recommended we go into 
Korea. 

The recommendation came _ from 
the Secretary of State, but’ I want to 
repeat that it was not opposed by the 
Detense Department, all the members 
of which had severally pointed out the 
troubles, the trials, tribulations and dif- 
ficulties . . . 

Senator Styles Bridges: You concurred 
when the recommendation was made by 
the State Department but you differenti- 
ate between that and— ; 

Mr. Johnson: Senator, I am not going 
to quibble with words today, but con- 
curred is a little too strong. We had dis- 
cussed all the angles of this thing on 
Sunday night [at Blair House, June 25]. 
On Monday night we opened up with the 
suggestion of the State Department that 
we go in. If we wanted to oppose it, 
then was our time to oppose it. Not a 
single one of us did. There were some 
pointing out of the difficulties . . . and 
then the President made his decision, 
which, as I have said, I thought was the 
right decision . . . 

The Secretary of State moved, in the 
sense of suggesting to the President, 
that we use the Navy and the Air 
Force ... 


Did any member of Congress at that 

meeting protest the decision? 

Mr. Johnson: No one protested the de- 
cision, 

The question of taking it up with Con- 
gress was raised by Senator Smith, and 
Senator Connally made a little speech 
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about it, answered by the Secretary of 
State; and it just... died a-borning. 


Did military men then recommend 
using U.S. troops in Korea? 

Mr. Johnson: General MacArthur 
[when first named commander in Korea] 
had no recommendations. Two or three 
days later there came [from him] the 
recommendation that all would be abor- 
tive, that nothing would be accomplished 
unless ground troops were used. 

Senator Richard B. Russell: That came 
from General MacArthur’s headquarters? 


reply, that relatively the security of the 
United States was more affected by For- 
mosa than Korea, and I should insist up- 
on its being discussed. The President at 
that time indicated that we would take 
Formosa up later. @ 


Was the initial, stated objective to 
drive the Communists back to the 
38th parallel or to establish a 
united Korea? 

Mr. Johnson: There were no expressed 
conclusions at that time in my presence 
on any one of those points. In other 
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Mr. Johnson: It did—from General 
MacArthur. 

On the basis of that, within 24 hours, 
and that same week, the decision was 
made to use the divisions in Japan... 

Prior to that time [of his appointment 
as commander], because of the secrecy of 
the situation, General MacArthur had 
not been communicated with officially, 
nor, so far as I know, personally, nor had 


his opinion been asked. & 


Was there violent disagreement be- 
tween Johnson and _ Secretary 
Acheson? 

Mr. Johnson: The only really violent 
discussion Secretary Acheson and myself 
ever had took place for a moment [at 
the June 25 meeting]. I don’t recall par- 
ticularly what he said. I remember my 


1950: LOUIS JOHNSON, 
“No one discussed whether we stopped at the 38th... 


—Acme 


THE PRESIDENT, DEAN ACHESON 


“a 


words, no one in that meeting discussed 
whether we stopped at the 38th, we 
stopped at the Yalu, or what. &@ 


Was the risk of war against Chinese 
or Russian forces considered? 

Mr. Johnson: It was the thing that was 
always in the background, but the deci- 
sion to do what we did was in the light 
of the possibility of those things. . . 

Senator H. Alexander Smith: And we 
took what might be called a calculated 
risk at that time? 

Mr. Johnson: Very definitely. 


Were U.S. forces in the Far East 
ready to fight when the Korean 
war began? 

Mr. Johnson: They were not equipped 
with the things that you would need if 
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you were going to fight a hostile enemy. 
They were staffed and equipped for oc- 
cupation, not for war or an offensive. @ 


Why were our forces in that condi- 
tion? 

Mr. Johnson: So far as we in the Mil- 
itary Establishment were advised, we 
had no establishment for Korea. It was 
under the State Department at that time, 
and the forces were designed as recom- 
mended by General MacArthur and as 
agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in the light of the obligations imposed 
upon the military in that part of the 
world. & 


Was there a U.S. war plan made up 
for use in case of attack in Korea? 
Mr. Johnson: No, sir. 


Why all the concern about Formosa? 

Mr. Johnson: Between the time that 
General Bradley and I went to the Far 
East [June 10, just before the Korean at- 
tack], and our return, 12 or 14 days, the 
[Chinese Communist] troops opposite 
Formosa had been increased from slight- 
ly more than 40,000 to about 156,000. & 


Were there any objections to the In- 
chon landing? 

Mr. Johnson: General [J. Lawton] 
Collins [Army Chief of Staff] did not 
favor Inchon and went over to try to 
argue General MacArthur out of it. Gen- 
eral MacArthur stood pat. I backed Mac- 
Arthur, and the President, as he always 
had before, backed me on it... 

What Collins was objecting to was not 
so much a landing in itself as it was a 
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FORMER DEFENSE SECRETARY JOHNSON TESTIFIES 


“There were a number of differences... 


How was the decision made to neu- 
tralize Formosa? 

Mr. Johnson: There had been con- 
siderable difference in the Administration 
about Formosa. 

On Sunday night [June 25, 1950] I 
had taken the position that Formosa, in 
the hands of those not friendly to the 
United States, was inimical to the secur- 
ity of the United States, this paraphrasing 
what the Joint Chiefs of Staff had said; 
and because I believed it so deeply, I 
had, on Sunday night, even though I had 
previously been overruled, or decided 
against, injected the Formosa issue into 
the Sunday night conference [with Mr. 
Truman and Administration leaders]. 

On Monday night, the State Depart- 
ment’s position was different. They no 
longer opposed doing the things to keep 
Formosa from falling into unfriendly 
hands. & 
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landing at Inchon, on account of the mud 
and the tide and the height of the tides. 

Senator Knowland: Did other mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs raise that same 


question? 

Mr. Johnson: To a much lesser extent. 
Admiral Sherman raised some ques- 
ens)... 


General Collins [later] was still not 
quite satisfied, and [a query from the 
Joint Chiefs put] MacArthur on record 
as saying at that late date, when it could 
still be recalled, and about the time the 
ships began to move around the penin- 
sula to that side, whether or not he still 
thought it should be done. & 


Were there any other differences be- 
tween State and Defense about 
U.S. policy? 

Mr. Johnson: There were a number 
of differences such as the Japanese 


ee 


treaty, . .. Formosa, Spain, the procedure 
for handling things at top level and not 
mussing them up at lower levels, . . . 
an army for Germany, matériel going 
behind the Iron Curtain, Europe supplies 
to Communist China—and I could go on 
with some more. @ 


Did Mr. Truman consider firing Gen- 
eral MacArthur in the early days 
of Korea? 

Mr. Johnson: The President was quite 
indignant [about General MacArthur’ 
message for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in August, 1950]. There was dis- 
cussion at that time between the Presi- 
dent and myself about relieving Mac- 
Arthur as Korean commander, not in any 
other field, as I recall it. : 

It is permissible, I think, to state the 
conclusion that we would do nothing 
about that at that time. & 


Is U.S. handicapped in the Far East 
by a “shoestring” Air Force? 

Mr. Johnson: I don’t think it is so. A 
shoestring toward what he ultimately 
wants, but General [Hoyt S.] Vanden- 
berg [Air Force Chief of Staff] has said 
many things about the existing Air Force 
which would bother him in calling it a 
shoestring. But in accord with what Gen- 
eral Vandenberg wants, he might use 
that dramatic sort of a word; and that is 
the usual Air Force approach to getting 
more money for the things they want 
to get. 


Who was responsible for the deep 
cuts in the pre-Korean defense 
budget? 

Mr. Johnson: One day, all the Sec- 
retaries, all the [Joint] Chiefs, myself, 
General [Dwight] Eisenhower, as I re- 
call, and some others, were summoned 
over to the Cabinet room to _ talk 
budget. 

The President talked a little bit and 
turned it over to [Frank] Pace [Director 
of the Budget], and he announced that 
the President had' approved a 13-billion- 
dollar budget. That was the first we ever 
heard of it. Nobody in the room said any- 
thing when the President said that. Pace 
backed it up. [Edwin G.] Nourse [Chair- 
man of the Council .of Economic Ad- 
visers], the Chiefs, nobody protested it, 
either Air, Army, Navy or myself. I was 
sick about it. 

I went over to see the President and 
talked about it, and he told me to see 
Pace. I then saw Pace and then saw the 
President again, and the most I could 
get was that 500 million dollars we asked 
for, for stockpiling, was to be added to 
the 13 billion dollars .. . 

The records will show that I did not 
fix the 13 billion . . . Louis Johnson never 
made a cut. 
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“I spoke up 


at town meeting 


“This picture shows how I didn’t look 
when I got home. Actually, nobody laid 
a finger on me. 


“But I did speak up at Town Meeting 
that night . . . something I didn’t like 
about the way town funds were being 
spent. I’m not much of a guy for making 
speeches, understand ... I just work in 
a steel mill. And both we and Republic 
have a big stake in this town. 


“But nobody beat me up! Now, you might 
say, what’s so unusual about me not 
getting beat up for speaking out against 
the local government? 

“That’s just my point... it #sm’t unusual! 
Not in this country. Here we all have 
free speech. It’s paft of our Constitution, 
even if we hardly ever think about it 
twice. But think of folks in other coun- 
tries who'd give their right eye to be 
American citizens and talk out at town 
meetings. And mot get slugged. 


“Ever stop to think that while all these 
people are trying to get imto America, 
nobody here is trying to get out? That’s 
because we like it here. No, not just 
because we’ve got autos and phones and 
bathtubs and all that. The real reason 
is... we've got Freedom! Seven days a 
week! We’re free to follow our own 
religions . . . free to choose our own 
jobs in any industry we like... or go 
into business for ourselves, if we prefer. 
We can vote as we please...or not vote, 
if we want. Though I personally think 
anyone who doesn’t is a 14-carat dope. 


“And here, like I said, you can talk up 
at Town Meeting. No black eye. No 
bloody nose. Though, if you don’t know 
what you’re talking about, you'll be in 
for a lot of kidding later. 


“Now this is no Town Meeting, of 


course ... it’s an ad. But, in this ad, 
I am speaking up... for Freedom. 
Corny? Maybe... but I happen to 


believe in it. And 10 to 1 you do, too!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPUBLIC 
STEEL 


Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free...an 
America whose many mighty industries have 
set history’s highest standard of living for 
her people. And it is through these ever- 
growing industries that Republic serves 
America. FOR EXAMPLE: our great Automo- 
tive Industry which depends so heavily on 
steel...carbon, alloy and stainless...the kind 
of fine steel produced by Republic to help 
make America the No. 1 nation on wheels. 
* * * 
f For a full color reprint of this advertisement, } 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 














Only DODGE Je-Rated trucks bring you 
these 7 advantages of FLUID DRIVE 


ee ee en 








2. Better Load Protection. Because 
gyrol Fluid Drive lets you start your 
truck without sudden jerks and jolts, 
it helps to eliminate the shocks that 
can shift your load and cause costly 
breakage or other damage. 


3. Better Application of Traction. 
Fluid Drive helps to avoid wheel-spin 
. .. to make driving safer on slippery 
roads. There’s:less tendency to bog 
down in mud or snow—surer going in 
off-the-highway service. 





5. Longer Tire Mileage. Less wheel- 
spin with Fluid Drive means less tire 
wear. When you start, there’s less 
slippage to grind precious rubber off 
the tread. No wonder tires of your 
Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ truck last longer! 


° *, See your nearby Dodge 
Experience It dealer—and get behind 
the wheel of a Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated’”’ truck equipped 
with Fluid Drive. 


for yourself! 


6. Lower Upkeep Costs. Fluid Drive 
acts as a “power cushion’ between 


engine and clutch . . . protects vital 
moving parts from sudden shocks and 
strains. It helps keep your truck out 
of the shop and on the road. 


gyrol Fluid Drive is available on Y2-, ¥/-, and 1-ton models 





1. Greater Ease of Handling. There’s 
nothing like Fluid Drive for easy oper- 
ation! Starts are cushioned against 
shock. Your truck moves ahead with- 
out “bucking” or stalling. To slow 
down or stop, just step on the brake. 





4. More Convenience on Hills. You 
can stand on an upgrade without using 
brakes or clutch simply by slightly 
speeding up the engine. To go again, 
just step on the gas. Fluid Drive is also 
effective for downhill engine braking. 











7. Longer Truck Life. Because Fluid 
Drive reduces strain and wear on more 
than 80 parts —including engine, clutch, 
and drive line—it helps make your 
truck last longer. Ask your Dodge 
dealer for a demonstration —soon! 


Only DODGE builds ab fated" Trucks 
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OKINAWA: BASE TO DOMINATE ASIA 


Work Is Rushed on Biggest Bomber Post 


Air dominance over Asia is the 
U. $. goal on Okinawa. The run- 
down outpost is to become the 
mightiest base in the Pacific. 

Its B-29s are bombing Korea 
now. Before long it will be able 
to handle B-36s. Okinawa’‘s 
planes can cover much of Siberia. 

U. S. armed forces are on the 
former Japanese island to stay— 
and in strength. 


OKINAWA 

Desolate and long-neglected Oki- 
nawa is being built up rapidly into the 
key American base in the Pacific. U. S. 
aim now is to convert the former 
Japanese island into a stationary “air- 
craft carrier” from which U. S. bomb- 
ers can dominate every Asiatic port 
from Vladivostok and Port Arthur to 
Singapore. 

Top priority in military spending and 
planning in the Far East is going to the 
island. Upward of 200 million dollars al- 
ready has been spent or allocated to de- 
velop it into the strongest American base 
outside the continental U.S. It may take 
another 100 million to finish the job. 

The idea behind the sudden build-up 
of the island is that a powerful base here 
will give the U.S. insurance against fu- 
ture trouble in the Pacific that might 
threaten the security of American bases 
in Japan and the Philippines. 

A visitor returning to Okinawa after 
an 18 months’ absence hardly can recog- 
nize the place. A year and a half ago this 
was a barren island littered with the 
rubble of World War II and the wreckage 
of one of the worst typhoons in the is- 
land’s history. GI’s stationed on the is- 
land referred to it bitterly as “The 
Rock.” Soldiers considered duty on Oki- 
nawa the worst punishment anybody 
could suffer. 

No one knew then what the U.S. in- 
tended to do with or about Okinawa— 
whether it was to be returned to Japan 
and whether U. S. bases were going to 
be kept here. Back in 1946, Congress ap- 
propriated 35 million dollars to build 
barracks and installations, but after that 
the place seemed to be forgotten. 

As recently as a year ago troops and 
officers still were living in tents and 
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shacks. Families housed in flimsy Quon- 
set huts. Recreational facilities were al- 
most nonexistent. Okinawa villages were 
off limits and fraternization with the local 
population was prohibited. All the units 
stationed on the island were under 
strength. 

Millions of dollars of military equip- 
ment, massed in 1945 for the projected 
invasion of Japan, was piled in open 
fields, exposed to rust, rain and looting. 
Losses ran into the millions. 

Now all that has been changed. U.S. 
military leaders, alerted to Okinawa’s stra- 


ation rooms. Typhoon-proof houses for 
the families of enlisted men, officers and 
civilian employes are being put up by 
the hundreds. Accommodations are avail- 
able now for 800 families, and literally 
thousands more houses are to be built. 
Equipment and supplies, which had 
been stacked helter-skelter in open fields, 
have been sorted, inventoried and stored 
so that Army officers—probably for the 
first time—have a complete record ° of 
everything that is available, and where it 
can be found. Work is under way on 
720,000 square feet of warehouses. 
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B-36s IN FLIGHT 


. with longer runways, 


tegic importance in view of the Commu- 
nist victory in China and threats else- 
where in Asia, decided a year ago to con- 
vert the run-down island into a perma- 
nent U.S. base. As a result, Okinawa is 
humming with construction activity. Al- 
ready it is in active operation—the main 
base for the B-29s supporting the allied 
forces in Korea. 

Practically all Army and Air Force 
units are at full strength now. The Air 
Force has been built up to 11,000 officers 
and men, including two B-29 groups. The 
Army has 10,000 officers and men on 
this island. 

Typhoon-proof barracks have been con- 
structed and others are being built to 
house all military personnel. They are 
big, permanent concrete buildings with 
modern mess halls and spacious recre- 


are 


the island is a ‘‘natura 


The build-up of Okinawa, if it goes 
ahead as now started, may result in the 
biggest U.S. air base anywhere in the 
world. Runways at Kadena Air Base, 
where the big bombers operate, are be- 
ing strengthened and lengthened. It prob- 
ably is the only U.S. base big enough to 
handle three B-29 groups. And America’s 
biggest bomber—the B-36—soon will be 
able to operate from here. 

Runways at Okinawa’s main fighter 
base, Naha, are being lengthened and 
improved to accommodate the latest 
model jets. 

The Air Force has received 109 mil- 
lion dollars so far to finance its building 
program. Officers say it will take another 
50 million dollars to complete every- 
thing planned. Army officers estimate an- 
other 50 to 100 million dollars is needed 
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B-29s AT OKINAWA 


to wind up the over-all construction pro- 
gram. 

The strategic value of Okinawa _ is 
spelled out by Maj. Gen. Ralph Stearly, 
commander of the 20th Air Force, in 
these words: “You can talk all you want 
about Japan, Formosa and the Philip- 
pines, but to me this is the key to the 
Pacific.” 

From Okinawa, B-29 bombers can 
range over much of the Asiatic land mass. 
Their radius reaches from the tip of Rus- 
sia’s Kamchatka Peninsula to Southeast 
Asia. They can cover all of China and 
much of  Siberia—including Russia’s 
strategically vital Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road. B-36s, either based on Okinawa or 


out of rubble—a bastion 


staged through the island, could reach 
much more distant targets. 

Top military men, moreover, believe 
that Okinawa has decided advantages 
over Japan and the Philippines as a site 
for American air bases. They point out 
that in Japan and the Philippines the 
U.S. must deal with independent govern- 
ments which may not always be so favor- 
ably inclined to the idea of playing host 
to U.S. military forces. 

In both countries there is organized— 
and vocal—opposition to the leasing of 
bases to the U.S. And there are well-or- 
ganized Communist movements in both 
countries. In the Philippines, the Com- 
munists are leading an armed rebellion 
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RUSSIANS AT PORT ARTHUR 
. . . also in range—Vladivostok, Singapore 
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which could threaten the security of 
U.S. troops and military installations. 

In the event of a spreading war in the 
Pacific, U.S. bases in Japan and the 
Philippines would be vulnerable to Com. 
munist sabotage. Also, in a war, the U.S. 
would be up against the problem of keep- 
ing millions of tons of supplies—especial. 
ly food—moving in for the civilian pop- 
ulation of the two countries. That would 
be particularly true in Japan. 

Okinawa, a small island with a popula- 
tion of only 600,000, poses none of these 
problems as a U.S. base. 

The population is disinterested in po- 
litical questions that are potentially dis. 
turbing in the Philippines and Japan. 
There is no opposition to the idea of 
establishing permanent American bases 
on the island. As long as there is no seri- 
ous economic distress, U.S. officers are 
confident that opposition to the U.S. will 
not develop. 

Right now the U.S. military establish- 
ment is the island’s biggest industry. It 
furnishes jobs for about 64,000 Okina- 
wans. And the cost to U.S. taxpayers of 
subsidizing Okinawa’s war-ravaged econ- 
omy is only a drop in the bucket con- 
pared with the cost of aid to Japan and 
the Philippines. Since the end of World 
War II, the U.S. has pumped more than 
2 billion dollars into Japan. During that 
same period, aid to Okinawa _ has 
amounted to about 100 million dollars. 

Another thing that makes Okinawa at- 
tractive to U.S. commanders is the is- 
land’s relative security against invasion. 
This was demonstrated in World War 11 
when American forces seized the island 
from the Japanese. It was a five-month 
job that took six divisions, supported by 
a tremendous naval and air armada. 

Permanent U.S. bases on Okinawa 
seem assured, regardless of what is de- 
cided eventually about the future politi- 
cal status of the island. At present, 
America is acting as the occupying powel 
under terms of the Japanese surrender. 
The permanent status of the island will 
be decided with the signing of a Japanese 
peace treaty. 

Three possibilities are under study: 
return of the island to Japan, independ: 
ence, or U.N. trusteeship with the 
U.S. acting as trustee power. Of the four 
political parties recently organized in 
the Ryukyu Islands—of which Okinawa 
is a part—one conservative party favors 
U.N. trusteeship, another advocates in- 
dependence and two left-wing parties 
are campaigning for a return to Japa. 

In any event, a U.S. claim to base 
rights is to be protected either through a 
U.N. trusteeship arrangement or 4 
special defense agreement. By mid-1952, 
Okinawa—at a total cost of perhaps 300 
million dollars—is to be built into the 
key American base in the Pacific. 
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F3D Skyknight—Navy’s 
first jet night fighter— 
now in production at 


Douglas El Segundo! 


On the blackest night—in the 
foulest weather—Navy airmen 
can now find and fight enemy 
planes, even though they’re 
eight miles up. 

The new aircraft that gives 
our Navy this round-the-clock 
combat effectiveness is the 
Douglas-built F3D Skyknight. 
It is the first jet fighter specifi- 


cally designed for night combat. 

Equipped with electronic 
devices for early detection of 
enemy aircraft, the Skyknight 
is adaptable as an attack fighter, 
long-range patrol or reconnais- 
sance airplane, or as a long- 
range fighter escort. 

The Skyknight is just one of 
many planes that Douglas is 
designing and building to help 
keep America first in the air. It 
is further evidence that Depend 
on Douglas is more than just a 
famed slogan. Douglas Aircraft 
Company, Inc. 








Skilled engineers and technicians 
find Douglas a good place to work! 
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GENERAL WEDEMEYER’S PLAN 
FOR FUTURE WORLD POLICY OF U.S. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The U.S. must revise its policies to exercise more effective 
world leadership, Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer told the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations committees last week. 

General Wedemeyer, former Deputy Chief of Staff for plans and combat 
operations, suggested formation of a central planning authority in the U.S. 


Government. 


What follows is the General’s own summation of his plan for U.S. leader- 


ship in world affairs: 


As the result of the relief of General MacArthur the atten- 
tion of our people, in fact the world, has been focused more 
sharply than ever upon Korea. Many of us have loved ones 
and friends struggling in that area as defenders of freedom. 
This is a grim business and those of us at home have the re- 
sponsibility to insure that their sacrifices are not in vain. 

All through my testimony I have made an earnest effort 
to emphasize two points. First, the employment of military 
force has never, by itself, solved international frictions or 
problems, and never will. Second, there must be global di- 
rection, timely and intelligent guidance concerning our na- 
tional and international policies, plans and actions, if we 
Americans are to answer successfully the challenge of the 
Kremlin. A crudely mechanical approach to these diverse 
problems cannot yield effective solutions. On the contrary, 
true solutions to these problems require the application of 
all four elements of global strategy, namely, the political, the 
economic, the psychosocial and the military. 

Assuming that we do have national objectives, or aims 
clearly defined and enunciated, I suggest that we consider the 
world in terms of its natural geographic regions. for ex- 
ample, Western Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, the 
Far East, and so forth. 

Next, we would establish for those regions complementary 
and supplementary objectives in the political, economic and 
psychosocial fields. 

These regional objectives should obviously be in consonance 
with global objectives and should contribute realistically to 
their attainment. 

For Korea and China, in the Far East region, we would, 
for example, establish objectives which should be carefully 
evaluated with respect to our larger, or broader aims, whether 
in Asia as a whole, or in Western Europe. 

In some regions or nations economic influences may pre- 
sent themselves as our primary instrument. In others, political 
influences will predominate. Still others may pose military 
problems or a challenge in the psychosocial field. 

In my judgment, we must all recognize, as our major in- 
struments of national policy, these four categories of resources 
or forces—political, economic, military and psychosocial— 
which, as we have seen, together constitute the four elements 
of global strategy. We must realize that it is not possible to 
consider any objective as attainable by one single means to 
the exclusion of other means. 

Further, the timing and emphasis will varv in different 
regions and nations. In order to clarify these four major in- 
struments of national policy, may I consider them briefly in 
tum: 

First: Political resources include foreign alliances or pacts 
of mutual benefit to participating nations. An example is the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio de 
Janeiro) which provides for combined effort on the nart of 
the United States and Latin-American countries for their se- 
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curity and well-being. Another example is the North Atlantic 
Pact designed to serve as a deterrent to aggressor nations by 
pledging a unified stand by the twelve participating tations, 
Such pacts and alliances are realistic political steps toward 
collective security and should be extended to other regions of 
the globe. 

Second: Economic resources include abundant raw mate- 
rials and unsurpassed industrial development in our country, 
as well as a pre-eminent position in the financial world. They 
include mutually beneficial trade agreements with other ne- 
tions and selective distribution of raw and processed materials 
to less fortunate peoples to help them help themselves toward 
a genuine recovery. 

We should avoid offering this aid as “charity,” for it under- 
mines the moral fiber and in fact is abhorrent to self-respecting 
peoples. An example of the tremendous force of the economic 
factor in strategy may be found in World War I. The German 
armies were not defeated decisively on the battlefields in 
1918. The blockade, which denied vital materials to the 
Kaiser's war machine, was primarily responsible for Allied 
victory. 

Third: Military resources have in the past been the major 
instrument of national policy in the development of the prir- 
cipal world powers. Communist leaders recognize the im- 
portance of direct employment of the threat, the intimida- 
tion, of military force. They are concerned about our mili- 
tary potential; particularly are they concerned in the field of 
ultradestructive weapons. 

I have emphasized the conviction that we and our Allies 
must establish undisputed control of the air. Forty years ago 
I would have recommended undisputed control of the seas 
and for the same reasons, namely, to exploit the most efficient 
available means to neutralize and to destroy enemy war 
making potential. 

The military staffs of the Department of Defense are the 
proper agencies to determine the strength and composition 
of the military forces required to accomplish projected tasks. 

I should like to add two notes of caution: (1) Those of us 
in a particular military service are understandably prone to 
be unduly influenced in our thinking by service loyalties; 
(2) most Americans, including those in the armed services, 
are still surface-minded, although we Americans utilize the 
airplane commercially and militarily more than any other 
country in the worid. We should insure the most effective 
employment of air power. 

It is possible that in the future science may develop a new 
weapon which may render the skies untenable for airplanes. 
I hope then that military leaders, particularly those in the 
Air Force, will support as strongly such a new weapon as! 
am supporting air power today. It is not my desire to convey 
the impression that air power alone will win a future wil, 
but in my judgment it is our most important and powerful 
single means of imposing our will by military force. 
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Fourth, and perhaps most important are psychosocial 
forces. We must reach the hearts and minds of our own people 
so that they understand what we are striving to do, as well 
as other peoples of the world, clarifying unmistakably Amer- 
ican aims and objectives. 

Our present trial of strength is not only between massed 
es of men but also between opposing ideals, and there- 
fore the persuasion of the mind in my judgment is as impor- 
tant as a military triumph. The struggle of mankind in the field 
of ideas, ideals and ideologies has been going on since the 
beginning of history. It has manifested itself in many different 
ways and in varying degrees. 

Christianity, the Magna Charta, our own Constitution, the 
United Nations Charter, for example, are the embodiments of 
ideas that have received warm reception or aroused fanati- 
cal opposition. There has been a tremendous amount of false 
information disseminated in the world as to the alleged ad- 
vantages of Communism. People all over the world are told 
that Communism is really the people’s revolution and that 
anyone opposing it is a reactionary or a Fascist or imperialist. 
We know that the Kremlin has neither the intention nor the 
capability of fulfilling its false promises. 

I have noted with keen approbation that some of our uni- 
versities are including the study of Communism as a compul- 
sory subject for their students, who should have knowledge 
of the Red scourge just as doctors must have knowledge of 


bodi 


disease. 

I do not believe that all of our Government leaders recog- 
nize the full importance of the psychological factors. We ex- 
pend billions on weapons but we are penurious in the ex- 
penditure of funds and effort in the field of psychological war- 
fare. We must recognize that we are presently engaged in 
the struggle for survival and that we shall not attain victory 
until we come to grips with this problem of eliminating suspi- 
cion, hatred, distrust from the hearts and minds of our fellow 
men. 

An excellent example of the important role that psycho- 
social forces play may be found in World War II. In 1939 the 
French had the largest and reputedly the most powerful Army 
on the Continent. 

However, in May, 1940, the German military machine 
rolled on almost unimpeded—to conquer France in 39 days. 
This German success can be primarily attributed to the skill- 
ful employment of psychosocial forces which the Nazis used 
to destroy faith and confidence in French leadership as well 
as to break down the will of the people to resist. 

Two major questions are posed by the testimony that I 
have given the members of this committee: First, how do 
ve alleviate the immediate situation which includes a war of 
possible increasing proportions on the peninsula of Korea? 
And second, what should we do to exercise effectively the 
world leadership which has been thrust upon us? 

In answer to the first question, I suggest humbly that 
aman who has undertaken commitments to several cred- 
itors must either provide the means to satisfy them all or 
reduce some of these commitments until he has the means 
to pay. 

Our country has undertaken global commitments—in Eu- 

rope, the Far East and elsewhere. To date, our commitment 
in Korea is proving the most costly. Thus, either we should 
provide the means to fight in Korea to an early, decisive and 
Victorious culmination or we should get out. 
_ If means are available which could safely prove decisive 
in Korea we should use them. Should we elect to take de- 
cisive action, I would consider carefully advice from the mili- 
tary staffs of the Department of Defense with respect to the 
decisive action I refer to. 

However, I would not accept an extended delay nor a 
stalemate in that area. For, in delay we would be expending 
resources, human and material, to a prohibitive degree; in 
stalemate we would simply restore the status quo before 
June 25th, a year ago, and in so doing, release the forces of 
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Communism to pursue their aggressions elsewhere or to re- 
new them later again in the same area, Korea. 

Either of these latter courses would play directly into 
Communist hands. The cost of such “containing” tactics would 
be wholly incommensurate, in my judgment, with the intan- 
gible gains that have been suggested by prior witnesses to 
the members of this committee. 

Under conditions of indefinitely extended containment we 
would be playing the game according to the rules of a schem- 
ing, unscrupulous group in the Kremlin. 

Either we should play this tragic game in Korea to win or, 
at the propitious time, take our fine team off the field—mo- 
bilize fully our spiritual and material resources in conjunc- 
tion with friendly nations and set about the task of creating 
conditions that would enable free peoples to prescribe the 
rules and select the arenas of conflict in all fields of strategy. 

We, along with the free nations, must seize and maintain 
the initiative in this unfortunate but currently unavoidable 
international struggle which may so strongly influence the 
destiny of mankind. 

Concurrently—and I emphasize this is contingent upon the 
acceptance of the other elements of my strategic concept—I 
suggest that we withdraw recognition from the U.S.S.R. and 
her satellites, indicating unmistakably our recognition of the 
fact that our difficulties in the international field since V-J 
Day, possibly earlier, have their genesis in those countries. 

Also, I suggest that we generate appropriate military forces 
with emphasis upon air power, so that we can acquire reason- 
able security for our homeland, and at the same time render 
realistic assistance to other free peoples who are doing their 
share to protect themselves. 

In answer to the second major question, that of exercising 
effectively world leadership, I recommend now, as I recom- 
mended in 1942 and subsequent to that date, that a Govern- 
meht agency be established, organized and equipped to evolve 
global plans and actions inherent in world leadership. 

Today the members of the National Security Council oc- 
cupy positions of great individual responsibility which limits 
the time and effort they can devote to the problem of na- 
tional survival—which in reality is the most important function 
of any government. 

It appears to me logical to assign planning as a primary 
function of the National Security Council which is already 
responsible for the co-ordination of political, economic, psy- 
chosocial and military factors in the interest of national 
security. To accomplish this I suggest a planning group under 
the National Security Council composed of recognized au- 
thorities, possibly 100 of them, in political science, economics, 
history, geopolitics, international law, sociology, physical 
science, military science, management, labor, finance, com- 
munications and other appropriate fields. 

This planning group should have certain operational and 
full supervisory responsibilities for American global plans. 
The study of international developments and the evolution of 
plans to meet them should be undertaken by this group with 
the advice and assistance of other appropriate Government 
agencies. 

The American people should be kept informed of projected 
plans and foreign commitments in so far as this is feasible in 
the interest of national security. The American people’s rep- 
resentatives in Congress should unquestionably be given this 
information. 

Several members of Congress were entrusted with the most 
highly classified information during World War II, namely, 
the development of the atomic bomb, and that secret was 
never divulged by a member of Congress. I believe it is con- 
templated in our form of government that either all American 
citizens or their duly elected representatives in Congress 
should have full opportunity to consider commitments, na- 
tional and international, affecting the security and well-being 
of the nation, as well as a clear picture of the current interna- 
tional situation. 
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Why Other Nations Lobby in Washington 


“China lobby,” under fire, 
isn't the only one by a long shot. 
Most countries hire agents to try 
to influence the U. S. 

Britain has the most. But Rus- 
sia is right up there. Foreign lob- 
bying is an old and active trade. 
It employs hundreds. 

U.S. financial aid, good will, 

American markets—those are a 

ew of the prizes a successful 
reign lobby can hope for. 


~ 


Lobbying by foreign governments 
in Washington is a major industry. 
Millions of dollars are spent by this 
industry in attempts to win billions in 
U.S. aid. 

Employed in the lobbying business at 
high fees are former aides to Presidents, 
a former U.S. Cabinet officer, big-name 
law firms, former U.S. ambassadors. In- 
volved, too, are foreign diplomats, for- 
eign information services and ordinary 
politicians who know the political lever- 
age that exists in blocs of millions of 
voters of foreign extraction. 

For the most part, there is no sugges- 
tion that the activities of these foreign 


Everybody Wants 


agents are anything but legal. Yet de- 
mands now are arising in Congress for 
an investigation of the “China lobby.” 
President Truman is directing U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies to lend a hand in any 
such inquiry. This sudden interest in 
Chinese lobbying was sparked by re- 
ports, reaching some Senators, that aj 
number of Chinese fled their homeland} 
and Formosa with hundreds of millions 
of dollars, part of it originating from 
American aid. 

Some Senators, however, are insisting 
on an investigation of the lobbies of all 
foreign powers, friendly and unfriend- 
ly. For the China lobby, a term used 
loosely to describe the operations of anti- 
Communist Chinese Nationalists, is 
merely one of 70 in the national capital. 
So far as figures can determine, it is by 
no means the largest or most powerful 
lobby. 

Foreign agents. Of 227 active 
foreign agents now registered with the 
U.S. Department of Justice, only a dozen 
represent Chinese Nationalists interests. 
China’s official information office in this 
country spends about one eighth as much 
as the British service, about one fourth 
as much as the Dutch bureau. 

Russia, directly and through its sub- 
sidiaries, has far more agents than China, 
gives more lavish parties, and conceals 
the cost and extent of her vast propa- 


More Money, Influence 


ganda machine. A score of Soviet agents 
are on the official register. 

Great Britain’s lobby is the most ex. 

tensive and expensive of all. The Wash- 
ington Embassy has a diplomatic staff of 
66. Among the 13 registered British 
agents is the British Information Service. 
with 200 employes, branches in nine 
cities, expenses of more than $800,000 a 
year—putting out a tremendous volume 
of pro-British speeches, pictures, letters, 
pamphlets, and maps. 
( Lobbies of foreign governments con- 
Icentrate on two things: influence and 
imgney. These lobbies are , 
building up sympathy on the part of the 
American public, at influencing Con- 
gress and federal agencies. What the\ 
seek is to tap the vast quantities of aid 
flowing from the U.S. It may be worth 
millions, even hundreds of millions, to 
the nation that can get the right word 
into a law or the right twist to an inter- 
pretation of the law. So free spending on 
lobbying can pay big returns. 

In the scramble for U.S. funds, Brit- 
ain seems to come out better than any 
other country. In the postwar period, the 
British have enjoyed a net 6 billion dol- 
lars in aid. From there, the figure drops 
down to 4 billion for France, 3 billion 
for Germany, 2 billion for Italy, 1.7 bil- 
lion for Japan, 1.6 .billion for China, 1.1 
billion for Russia and the satellites. 












Billions of dollars offered by 
U.S. in gifts and loans attract 
interest of nations abroad. 
Dollars in aid exceed 30 bil- 
lion since war end. Another 
9 billion is asked of Congress 
for the year just ahead. 


directed ats 









Lobbies of other nations have 
mushroomed as offers of aid are 
held out. Riches can lie in knowing 
the “right” people, getting the 
“right” words in laws or regula- 
tions. More than 225 individuals 
and agencies are active, registered 
agents of foreign nations. “China 
lobby” is small in over-all total. 
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The total for the veriod comes to 
around 30 billion dollars. The maneuver- 
7 ing at present is for a share of an addi- 
tional 9 billion in aid funds that Mr. Tru- 
man is asking. The stakes are large in 
nce terms of dollars. Methods used in reach- 
ing for those stakes are many and varied. 
High-powered attorneys, econo- 
agents mists and public-relations experts are 
. readily available to the government that 
ost ex- wants to pay the price. The price comes 
Wash- high. Yet friendly nations and those with- 
staff of in the Soviet orbit hire agents by the 
British dozens. On the registration rolls. appear 
ervice, the names of old-time New Dealers and 
1 nine others once well known as U.S. Govern- 
000 a ment officials. 
7olume The law firm of which Dean Acheson 
letters, was a member before becoming Secre- 
tary of State has received more than 
S con- $400,000 in less than four years from the 
e and Roval Swedish Air Board and the Gov- 
ted ats ernments of Greece, Denmark, Iran, 
of the Colombia, Finland and Pakistan. All in 
Con- one lump, Denmark paid the firm $110,- 
t they 000, plus $1,118 for expenses. 
of aid Homer S. Cummings, one-time At- 
worth torney General in the Roosevelt Cabinet, 
ms, to is a member of a law firm that draws 
word $2,000 a month from the Dominican Re- 
inter- public and about $1,500 from Spain. 
ing on Another member of the firm is Max O. 
Truitt, son-in-law of Vice President Bark- 
. Brit- ley and former member of the Federal 
in any Maritime Commission. 
»d, the Clark M. Clifford, former Counsel to 
yn dol- President Truman, has a contract with 
drops the Republic of Indonesia at a fee of 
billion $5,000 every six months. James M. 
7 bil- Barnes, once an Administrative Assistant 
va, 1. to the late President Roosevelt, is to re- 
es. ceive $25,000 for a year’s services to 
Former White House aides, for- 
/ mer Cabinet members, law firms 
t with past connections with Cab- 
inet members show up among 
i registered agents. Fees often are 
q big. “Influence” in Congress, in 
- agencies, is sought. 
i 
ive 
are J 
ing 
the 
la- 
als nformation bureaus keep up a steady flow of inform- 
red ation to make sure that Americans are given a chance 
ina 9 understand the viewpoint of the particular nation. 
ral. Writers get help in answering their questions. 
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Haiti in handling “all economic questions 
for which my intervention would prove 


the President of the 
United States and the qualified Ameri- 
can authorities.” 

Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador 
to Russia and Belgium, and Donald 
Richberg, one-time New Deal attorney, 
are partners in a law firm serving Pana- 
manian principals. William S. Culbert- 
son, former Ambassador to Rumania and 
Chile, has been on the pay rolls of the 
Egyptian, Netherlands and Belgian em- 


necessary before 


bassies. 

The list keeps on with persons like 
Oscar Cox, former Deputy Administrator 
of the Foreign Economic Administration; 
Robert R. Nathan, once a prominent of- 
ficial of war agencies; Paul V. McNutt, 
the Federal Security Administrator from 
1939 to 1945. 

The social lobby may be as im- 
portant as the professional in swaying 
American opinion. Functions ranging 
from embassy receptions to intimate din- 
ners offer foreign nations the indirect, 
subtle approach toward Washington of- 
ficials. Embassy affairs are great social at- 
tractions. They are magnets that draw in 
members of Congress, Supreme Court 
justices, bigwigs from federal depart- 
ments. Husbands who are reluctant to 
go are prodded by eager wives. 


Diplomats and their lobbyists follow ~ 


through with other invitations, for cock- 
tails or dinner at the best clubs or hotels, 
for friendly little social gatherings often 
on a first-name basis. The attention and 
flattery open the way for the legislator or 
official to become acquainted with the 
viewpoints, problems and needs of other 
mations. 








Travel abroad is encouraged at little or 
no expense to U.S. authorities and news- 
papermen. Exclusive news and interviews 
may be offered to favored commentators 
on the basis that they are getting the 
“inside” word from the foreign ministry. 
Whisky and other good-will offerings 
often are distributed at Christmas time. 

Official information officers and 
travel bureaus pour out propaganda for 
their foreign governments. Nearly 50 of 
them in the U.S. use every medium from 
comic books to lectures. They spend 3 to 
4 million dollars a year. 

Attorney General J. Howard McGrath 
comments that there is a tendency toward 
using governmental rather than private 
publicity services to pass out the propa- 
ganda. Mr. McGrath notes a further ten- 
dency to put information offices under 
embassy control, where their activities be- 
come diplomatic functions and, thereby 
exempt from U.S. registration. 

Minority groups with overseas ties 
give foreign nations additional power in 
this country. Americans of German stock, 
in the first and second generations, ex- 
ceed 5 million. There are nearly as many 
Americans of* Italian descent. F 

These and other minority elements 
often are concentrated in particular cities 
or areas. They are in a position to -in- 


baie > — 
fluence elections: Ttictans listen intent- 
ee 


ly on issues touching these groups. That 
gives the diplomats and lobbyists their 
openings. 

Now, however, Congress is showing a 
measure af concern at the success and 
extent of foreign lobbying. The pressure 
of the lobbyists is beginning to backfire. 
Another congressional investigation apy 
pears to be in the offing. 



















Embassies, legations of other 


nations perform an important 
lobbying function. Propaganda 
activities, information services 
tend to be incorporated in 
diplomatic organizations to 
make registration unnecessary. 


Favored commentators may get special attention, chances to 
interview top officials, maybe “inside” information right from the 
foreign ministry. There might be cost-free trips to other lands. 


Stakes are high and lobbying activities of 
other nations take many forms, follow many 
courses. The goal is “understanding” and 
aid from the world’s most powerful nation. 


Dinners, cocktail parties, many 
social functions play their part 
as officials, members of Congress 
— and their wives — receive invi- 
tations, attention, a chance to 
get acquainted with the viewpoint 
and needs of nations abroad. 
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Truman Ties Hope for ‘52 
To Staving Off Big War 


Peace and personality—that's 
the White House formula for 
Democratic victory in 1952. The 
campaign is being shaped now. 

First goal is to get a peace 
everybody likes. Idea is to couple 
it with Truman tours, try to re- 
coup lost popularity. 

Does it mean another Truman 
race next year? The pressure is 
on, but the President isn’t saying. 


President Truman, trying to find a 
comeback road from an all-time low in 
public esteem, now is staking Demo- 
cratic control of the White House 
after 1952 on the turn of one big po- 
litical card. It is: achieving peace in 
Korea without involving the United 
States in a major war with Russia. 

Presidential planners think that if this 
can be done the 1952 election will be 
in the bag. All present efforts are being 
directed toward this goal. It is becoming 
a topmost point of political strategy, as 
well as a major element of national 
policy. 

The surge of political events after the 
firing of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
swept President Truman to a low point 
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—Costello in the Knickerbocker News 
‘THE COACH AWAITS WITHOUT’ 
. . complete with back platform 
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at which only 24 per cent of the people, 
on the basis of the Gallup poll, approved 
of the way he was doing his job. But the 
White House and the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee report that this situa- 
tion now is changing. They think the 
President already is on the upgrade, 
judging by the tone of White House mail 
and party reports from the field. 

But it is an angry atmosphere that is 
shaping up for the campaign. This is 
shown by a letter received by the Re- 
publican National Committee. It had 
sent out to weekly newspapers cartoons 
that sought to blame the Administration 
for casualties in Korea. Back came a 
letter from an irate editor saying he 
regarded the Committee material as un- 
patriotic and subversive. 

As his own bid for popular support, 
President Truman now is planning two 
campaign swings across the country, one 
for this autumn, the other for next spring. 
On these, the President will discuss public 
affairs on an off-the-cuff basis in a series 
of back-platform talks. 

Presidential advisers think Mr. Tru- 
man appears at his best in these little 
extemporaneous talks, when he is meet- 
ing people on a man-to-man basis. Just 
as the “fireside talks” were the form in 
which the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
shone at his best, the Truman leaders 
think the back-platform talk is the best 
medium for Mr. Truman. 

The first trip now is being set back to 
autumn so that the record of Congress 
will be clear by that time. 

For Congress, along with special in- 
terests and pressure groups, is to be the 
campaign target of President Truman. In 
1948, his blasts were aimed at what he 
called the Republican “do-nothing Con- 
gress,” which had refused to enact his 
program. This time Democrats have a 
nominal control of Congress, and again 
many major phases of the President’s 
program have not been enacted. 

The big attacks of the President’s cam- 
paign are being developed around the 
charge that it is a coalition Congress, 
controlled by special interests, that has 
blocked his program. The trouble will be 
blamed upon a coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats. 

In Congress, a careful tabulation is 
being made of their votes. There are more 
roll calls in the House of Representa- 
tives than usual so as to get every man 
on record. Campaign material is being 
piled up. The President will have this 





MR. PRESIDENT, 
WiLL YOU RUN 
IN 52? 


No COMMENT 














—Pletcher in the Sioux City Journal 


‘ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER .. .’ 
. and the pressures are mounting 


ammunition at hand when he takes to 
the road. 

Members of Congress, Democratic po 
litical leaders, labor leaders and _ liberal 
groups have been called into the White 
House recently and urged to generate 
local pressures for the President's con- 
gressional program. 

In his talks with these, he has empha- 
sized that he is a liberal, that he still 
wants the “Fair Deal” with all of its 21 
points that were outlined to Congress in 
his message of Sept. 6, 1945. Among 
these were a Fair Employment Practice 
Commission, slum clearance, regional de- 
velopment of national resources. 

Especially, however, the President 
urged labor leaders and -Deinocratic 
Committee officials to throw their weig)t 
back of the Defense Production Act, 
with its various controls, which now is 
up for renewal. A major reason for these 
talks was to assure these groups that Mr. 
Truman has not abandoned the “Fai 
Deal” program in the turmoil over Korea 
and foreign policy. 

In moving toward the campaign, Mr. 
Truman is being careful not to remove 
himself trom the list of potential De:no- 
cratic candidates. The reasons to: this 
are obvious. 

If the President announced now that 
he would not run, a rush of Democratic 
candidates would turn the partys Nw 
tional Convention into a mad scramble. 
Mr. Truman would lose any chance of 
naming his successor. 

High-pressure tactics are being used to 
get the President to run again. Whether 
he will yield is a question to which the 
answer is as indefinite as the chances 
of peace in Korea upon which the elec- 
tion result may hinge. 
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ARGENTINES 


Juan and Evita Peron are talk- 
ing peace now. Neighbors are 
keeping fingers crossed, but 
Peron may mean it—for good 
reason: 

His Army looks stronger than 
it is. Home-made jets and tanks 
are faulty. His atom talk is big, 
but sounds phony to many. 

Clark Galloway, Inter-Ameri- 
can News Editor of U.S. News & 
World Report, went into Argen- 
tina to find out what the Perdons 
are up to. Here is his report. 


BUENOS AIRES 

Nearly everybody in Buenos Aires 
looks well fed, comfortably clothed 
and contented. Argentines on the 
average probably are eating better 
nowadays than people anywhere else 
on earth, including the U. S. And they 
want to keep it that way. They want 
no part of war in Korea or anyplace 
else. 

President Juan D. Perén is being forced 
to change his tune a bit about fighting on 
the side of the democracies. He talks now 
of “closing the road to war” for Argen- 
tina. This self-satisfied country is getting 
ready to sit on the side lines and rake in 
the profits if a world war comes any- 
time soon. 

Good times are the first impression a 
visitor gets here. Business is good. Hard 
times were knocking at Argentina’s door 
less than two years ago. But now they 
are gone, banished by the quickened de- 
mand for Argentine products since the 
fighting started in Korea. 

Signs of great activity are apparent 
everywhere. The streets of Buenos Aires 
are jammed with people day and night. 
Bustling pedestrian traffic is so heavy in 
the fashionable shopping sections that a 
stroller has to struggle to keep from be- 
ing pushed off the sidewalk. Unlike most 
big Latin-American cities, you rarely see 
a beggar here. Apparently everybody has 
a job. In some sections of the country 
there actually is a scarcity of labor. 

A closer look shows a measure of 
discontent mixed in with all the business 
and bustle. The wealthy people detest 
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LIKE PERON 





Cheap Food, Brisk Business, Peace Slogans 


Juan and Evita Perén and all their works. 
Middle-class families are in the grip of a 
merciless inflation. Even the workers, 
the privileged class of the Perén regime, 
find that the highest wages in Argentine 
history often don’t quite cover the rising 
cost of living. 

Organized workers never had it so 
good as under the Perdns, but still they 
complain about high prices. Perén tells 
them that, since he took over, the cost of 





EVITA RECEIVES TRADE-UNION DELEGATES 


to crack down. After workers on the Gov- 
ernment railroads struck three times early 
this year, Perén drafted them into the 
Army and got the trains running again. 
Workers are beginning to think that may- 
be it doesn’t pay to strike. 

Actually, there isn’t much labor un- 
rest. After all, a workingman can still get 
a good meal in a cheap restaurant for the 
equivalent of 30 cents. The price of 
bread is kept low by a Government sub- 





—Black Star 


Nothing’s too good for the workingman 


living has gone up only 113 per cent 
while wages have risen 172.8 per cent. 
But the wage figure is neither typical 
nor average. It takes in only 12 occu- 
pations that have received the biggest 
increases. 

At the same time, a suit of clothes 
costs probably three times as much as it 
did in 1946. Theoretically, controls hold 
rent to less than 10 per cent above 1946. 
But the controls are evaded on a large 
scale, and they don’t apply to new hous- 
ing anyway. Black markets flourish in all 
sorts of necessities. 

Strikes for higher wages are rare. When 
they do occur, the Government is likely 


sidy. Besides, the Government orders pay 
raises in various industries from time to 
time. The general idea among the work- 
ers is that, even though inflation makes 
living difficult today, Perén may order 
a raise for them tomorrow. 

Among the middle and upper classes, 
you don’t hear much complaining in pub- 
lic. But, in the securitv of their homes, 
many of these families are bitter about 
“Juan and Evita.” Confiscation of the in- 
dependent newspaper La Prensa is a sore 
spot among such people. So are stories 
of graft and corruption in the Govern- 
ment. It’s popular to know the latest 
rumors about extortion by Juan Duarte, 
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brother of Mrs. Peron and personal secre- 
tary to the President. 

Evita is an even more popular subject 
of criticism. Her lavish wardrobe of Paris 
gowns is discussed. There is speculation 
on how she can afford such a fabulous 
collection of jewels. There are knowing 
remarks about her past life. And any 
mention of her ambition to be Vice Presi- 
dent brings an outburst. 

But her power is growing. There is 
constant scheming inside the Government 
to get in Evita’s favor. Officials who get 
out of favor don’t last long. Secret police 
keep a constant watch on anyone sus- 
pected of plotting against the Perons. 
Telephones are tapped. Mail is opened. 
This is true especially of old-line Army 
officers who think Perén has gone too far 
with labor and is giving Evita too much 
power. 

Juan and Evita don’t care so much 
what the wealthier families think. They 
do want to keep their popularity with the 
general public, especially as election is 
only a few months away. Right now, 
Evita seems just as popular as ever— 
maybe more so. Juan appears to have 
lost a little of his own popularity, but the 
loss isn’t serious. It is just that fewer peo- 
ple show up voluntarily for the huge 
Perén demonstrations. A good many 
quietly slip out of the parades. 

Peaceful Peron, a self-portrait now 
being presented the public, is partly a 
bid for popularity. Perén knows the peo- 
ple don’t want war. His stand for peace 
is popular even with those who oppose 
him otherwise. 

But his talk of peace is taken with a 
grain of salt by the people in neighbor- 
ing countries, especially Uruguay and 
Chile. They have heard him rattle the 
saber a good many times. They are wor- 
ried about what he is doing with atomic 
energy. They point to the big chunk of 
the Argentine budget—nobody on _ the 
outside knows exactly how much—that 
goes to the armed forces every year. 

Atoms. Exactly what, if anything, 
Perén has in the way of atomic energy is 
a deep secret. The laboratories are lo- 
cated on little Huemul Island in a lake 
high in the Andes. The island has only a 
handful of buildings. What are described 
as laboratories look like sheds, too small 
to house large equipment. Nobody has 
been found who heard the atomic ex- 
plosion Peron announced some weeks ago. 

The average Perén supporter professes 
to believe Perén’s announcement that a 
genujne discovery of atomic importance 
has been made. But a good many edu- 
cated Argentines think the whole business 
is phony. 

Arms. Perén’s armed forces, which 
scare some of his neighbors, actually do 
look impressive by Latin-American stand- 
ards. He has an Army of 105,000 officers 
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~—Panagra 


TABLES ARE LADEN 





—Moore 


STREETS ARE JAMMED 





—Panagra 
GOOD FOOD IS CHEAP 
on the surface, contentment 
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and men. He recently bought the Ameri. 
can cruisers Boise and Phoenix and added 
them to a Navy that was already sizable 
His Air Force includes a number of Brit. 
ish combat planes, both bombers and ba 
fighters. However, his military strane 
isn't all it appears to be. "a 

The Army, while fair sized, Consists 
of thousands of short-term conscripts 
serving under career officers and pop. 
coms. Every Argentine youth js subject 
to conscription at 20. But few conscripts 
serve more than 10 or 11 months. and 
the training they receive is not enough to 
make them finished soldiers. 

The Air Force and the Navy, like the 
Army, depend on conscripts for the bulk 
of their man power. Both forces are rela- 
tively well trained, considering the short 
period of service. In strength and equip- 
ment, they compare to those of Brazil, 
The Army is half the size of Brazil’s, 

Peron’s ability to make matériel js 
shown up by some interesting facts about 
his experience with tanks, guns and jets, 

Argentina started to make tanks im- 
mediately after World War II. The manu- 
facturer was the refugee Austrian indus- 
trialist, Fritz Mandl. There was big fan- 
fare about the program, but tests showed 
the tanks to be worthless. Mand] stopped 
making them years ago. 

Pern has arsenals capable of turning 
out small weapons and ammunition, but 
their only product now is small-arms am- 
munition. Some of the equipment is be- 
ing used to make sewing machines. 

Perén announced with a flourish tre- 
cently that Argentina was beginning to 
make her own jet aircraft. Called the 
Pulqui-2, the pilot model was designed 
by a German named Tank and is pow- 
ered by two jet engines from Britain. The 
plane was said to have developed super- 
sonic speeds, and the inference was that 
large-scale production was about to start. 

But the actual project turns out to bea 
lot less impressive. The single Pulqui-2 
was intended as a prototype of many to 
come later—but now that plane is out of 
service. Tank, the designer, couldn't get 
the landing gear down after a flight the 
other day. He finally made a belly land- 
ing. It is clear that Pulqui-2s won't be 
cruising the skies in numbers for a while, 
if ever. 

Fear of Peron and any agg:essive 
intentions he may have, thus, is dis- 
counted by those who know the inside 
facts. His armed forces are potentially 
good, but they fall short in training and 
equipment. 

Actually, the chances are against his 
undertaking any warlike adventures. He 
has stopped rattling swords at his neigh- 
bors. Although his policies may change, 
right now he is going along with the ma 
jority of Argentines—and they definitely 
don’t want to fight anybody. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They were affected directly or indirectly 
by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can you find the stranger? 


The TV towers? No! Made of metal, which is 
rocessed and finished with the aid of Norton or 
SaAleasing abrasive products. 

So, too, with many other TV components .. . from 
tubes and wires to cameras and cabinets. 

The molten metal? No! It was melted in a fur- 
nace lined with high temperature Norton refractory 
cements. 

The man? No! Whenever he eats, dresses, shaves, 
or or plays, Norton and Behr-Manning products 
are his unseen aids. 


The monument? No! Stone for monuments and 


buildings is shaped and finished with Norton and 
Behr-Manning p ka and grinding wheels. The 
lettering, too, is carved by Norton abrasives blasted 
through nozzles lined with Norton (NORBIDE*) boron 
carbide — the hardest material made by man. 


The stranger in the picture is the fish... but only 
until he grabs the abrasive-finished lure. Remember... 
any man-made product ... whether of metal, wood, 
paper, cloth, leather, ceramics or plastics . . . depends 
on abrasives, abrasive products, ioe and grind- 
ing machines that bear such well-known trade-marks 
as Norton and Behr-Manning... world’s largest manu- 
facturers of abrasives and abrasive products. 


*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 








WNORTONY Gaking better products to make other products better 





NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


ABRASIVES ® GRINDING WHEELS ® REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING AND LAPPING MACHINES ® NON-SLIP FLOORS 


BEHR-MANNING 





BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH ® OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 
BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 
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>> Better take a look at the results of the voting in Western Europe. People 
who are free to do so are making a choice between Uncle Sam and Joe Stalin, be- 
tween anti-Communists and Communists. It's the big showdown, next biggest to 
war itself. And the results, so far, are a jolt to friends of the U.S. 
Anti-Communists will continue to run things in Western Europe. But..... 
Friends of U.S. are not getting as many votes as they expected. And..... 
Communists, friends of Russia, are as numerous or more numerous than they 
were three years ago. That, at least, is the trend set in Italy. 

















>> Point to remember, looking at the vote, is that coalition governments in 
Italy and France set the rules for elections. Coalitions are favored. 

Who won the elections, thus, is one thing. Anti-Communist coalitions in 
Italy took control of many cities run by Communists since 1946. The port of 
Genoa, the big industrial cities of Milan and Turin, key cities like Florence 
and Venice now are governed by anti-Communists. They won the elections. 

Who got the votes is quite another matter. The Communist bloc, beaten in 
the Italian elections of 1948, is by no means dead. It got more votes this time 
than it did then. In terms of the popular vote, it is bigger than any single 
party in Italy. Communists, in Western Europe, still get many votes. 














>> Lessons in the Italian vote, if learned, are likely to bring changes. 

U.S. aid, alone, can't stop Communism. Since 1948, Italy has received 1.3 
billion dollars' worth of Marshall Plan aid. To check Communism, future aid is 
likely to go hand in hand with U.S. pressure for reforms long delayed. 

Rearmament, for example, isn't popular in Italy because Communists have 
sold many Italians on the idea that they can have arms or spaghetti, not both. 
Spaghetti is popular. Jobs for the 2 million jobless, land for 700,000 landless 
peasants, housing needed by millions, all these are popular, too. 

Bright spot in the Italian picture is that Premier De Gasperi's Government 
is stable. Local elections didn't change that. But Communism is still strong. 








>> Nazis and Fascists, who feed on the fear of Communism, are popping up all 
over Western Europe. World War II was supposed to have destroyed them for good. 
Now the trend seems to be toward the extremes, away from democracy. 

In West Germany, a group of ex-Nazis to whom Adolf Hitler is still a hero 
captured third place in elections in Lower Saxony. They plan a national party. 
They wear black shirts. They favor dictatorship by the "elite"--themselves. 

In Sicily, a growing Fascist-type party, the Italian Social Movement, holds 


the balance of power between Communists and anti-Communists. It glorifies 
(over) 
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Mussolini; it wants a new dictatorship for Italy; it opposes democracy. 
Millions of free votes in Western Europe are going against freedom. 





>> Frenchmen, ever since the war's end, have divided their votes three ways. 
Latest elections are no different in that respect. The middle is caught in 
a squeeze. Moderate parties are attacked by the big parties at both ends. 
General De Gaulle and the Communists, bitter enemies, agree on three points. 
They hate the moderates; they distrust Americans; they favor strong government. 
Communist campaign cry was "Americans, go home." Their targets were U.S. 
soldiers at U.S. military supply stations in Orleans, Bordeaux and La Rochelle. 
De Gaulle, though he favors a U.S. alliance, wants France to build and op- 
erate her own airfields in French Morocco, to take the lead in Europe. He said, 
"Our Government has been putting France into American hands." 
All in all, votes show that Americans aren't as popular in Western Europe 
as they once were. And Communists still are strong. That should please Stalin. 





























>> Question now is whether Stalin is pleased enough, confident enough, to make 
trouble, perhaps war, in Western Europe. Best answer: trouble, yes; war, no. 
This is the feel you get by taking the Russian pulse in Vienna and Berlin. 
Both cities are islands in Russian-occupied zones, quickly lost if there is war. 
U.S., getting tough, forcibly ejected a Russian repatriation mission from 
the U.S. zone of Austria. The mission had nothing to do but spy. Russia's reply 
was mild; American tourists in Vienna were denied permits for Southern Austria. 
Russians, making difficulties, now are asking for certificates of origin 
for raw materials in goods made in Western Berlin and sent West. U.S. reply, if 
necessary, could be "a baby air lift" to move goods out of Berlin or a_ban on 
all shipments of Western raw materials to Russian-occupied Eastern Germany. 
What's ahead for Western Europe looks like more tension, but not war. 





























>> Fact is that Stalin isn't in as good a position as he once was to profit by 
the weaknesses showing up on the Western side. He has troubles, too. 

Grabbing Italy might have been easy once. That was before Yugoslavia, the 
Communist country bordering Italy, discovered that Marshal Tito was a better 
Communist than Stalin. Now Tito's country is outside Stalin's fold, friendly 
with Italy, getting arms and aid from the U.S. Tito is Italy's best defense. 

Grabbing Iran looks easy now. The country is a mess of poverty, politics 
and trouble over oil. But a Russian move into Iran would have to be based on 
three Soviet republics south of the Caucasus. Soviet Georgia now can hear the 
Voice of America broadcasts in Georgian. Soviet Armenia contains mountaineers 
who don't like Communism. Soviet Azerbaijan is a center of Moslem nationalism. 
Move into Iran, as Stalin sees it, could bring a revolt in the Soviet Caucasus, 
Still the main source of Russia's oil. Price, for Stalin, may be too high. 





























>> Mao Tse-tung, boss of Communist China, is finding that China must pay a 
high price in food and goods, not just lives, for Stalin's war in Korea. 
All the cotton mills in China are shut down by Government order. Official 
reason: No raw cotton. Real reason: The United Nations embargo on China. 
Starvation in South China continues; China sends wheat to India. Official 
reason: Friendship. Real reason: Communist troops needed to escort food trains 
through anti-Communist guerrilla territory are fighting in the Korean war. 
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“Most likely to succeed!” 


HY? BECAUSE this factory is located in 
the Southland...where industries of all 


kinds find they are in a “class by themselves.” 


Here in the South, factories learn at first 
hand of the unique advantages they enjoy in 
this amazing industrial “wonderland.” A 
friendly climate. Boundless resources close by. 


Large and fast—growing consumer markets. 
Opportunities for sound growth. 
Why not give your industry every chance 


to be voted “most likely to succeed”?... 


*Look Ahead—Look South!” 


CrweeT EF. Morne 
— 


President 


giag,, SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Py | The Southern Serves the South 














ORLY FIELD, Paris, France. The first By 
GCA radar landing system has just : 
been installed by Gilfillan at the largest 
civil airport in France. The entire 
design, production and installation were 


accomplished by Gilfillan personnel... 


Gilfillan sets are the only civil 
airport GCA equipment installed in 
Europe or the United States. 


& 


“C'est Magnifique!” 
-on dit a Vaeroport 


d’Orly, Paris 


eet 





“les Magnificent!” 
- they say in the U.S.A. 








2” TOLERANCE OVER 
A 14-FOOT SPAN! 
Machining this 14-foot 
extrusion into a precision 
antenna was one of 
the tougher jobs Gilfillan 
solved. To do it, Gilfillan 
developed a special plaster 
vise. The extrusion, set 
in this vise, settled 
to its natural position 
while the plaster 
hardened. Then it was 
machined to .0002” 
tolerance with no chance 
of springing out of 
shape once it left the vise. 


UNIQUE INSPECTION SYSTEM FOR 
QUALITY CONTROL. One reason 
for Gilfillan’s acknowledged 
success in making “precision-plus” 
electronic equipment is its 
unusual inspection system setup. 
A staff of 140 highly skilled 
inspectors reports directly to the 
head of the company. 


SGilfillan 


LOS ANGELES 


FIRST AND FINAL WORD IN GCA RADAR 


13 MILES OF CIRCUITRY 
SIMPLIFIED! Each production 
GCA has 13 miles of 
circuitry. Making it simple 
to assemble and simple to 
maintain was a challenge of 
major dimensions. Standard 


TOWER CONSOLE. Gilfillan’s new 
remoting equipment “pipes” GCA 
into the tower from the field 
antenna units. Now GCA is operated 
color coding of wiring by one man of the regular tower 
wouldn’t work. Therefore, personnel from a compact, 
Gilfillan devised a system two-scope tower console, instead 
of identifying each wire by of the former bulky five-man, 
imprinting indelible 
numbers at one-inch intervals! 


multi-scope equipment. 











HOW TO WIN FRIENDS IN ASIA 
AN INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Explosive Asia—what should 
the West do about it? 

On the Supreme Court bench is a man who has 
made a study of Asia firsthand. He goes there and 
mixes with the people—not in the cities alone but 
in the country villages. Sometimes he climbs 
mountains. Sometimes he mingles with tribesmen 
in the back areas. In the last two summers he has 
spent much time among the tribes of Persia. 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas was in- 
terviewed by U.S. News & World Report just as 
he was arranging to leave for another visit to Asia 
—this time to Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Bur- 
ma, Indo-China and Indonesia. 





| 
| 





WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS came up the hard way. 
Left fatherless at 6, he helped the family finances 
with odd jobs and worked his way through col- 
lege and law school, making Phi Beta Kappa and 
the Columbia Law Review editorship. 

He taught at Columbia and Yale, did a job of 
research for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and became its Chairman in 1936. In 
1939 he was named to the Supreme Court—at 40 
the youngest member for 127 years. 

Justice Douglas is now 52. He has finished 
work on a book about Asia, “Strange Lands and 
Friendly People,” which will be published by 
Harper’s this autumn. 








Q Do you think, Justice Douglas, that there are 
some broad principles that the Western nations could 
adopt so as to influence the public opinion of Asia? 

A Yes, I do. I think the thing for the Western pow- 
ers to do is to identify themselves so far as they can 
with the aspirations of the peasants of Asia. 

Q Is there a general situation out there, or is every 
country a different situation? 

A By and large, each situation is different from the 
others, although there are some things that all have 
in common. 

Q Could you say that there is definitely a trend 
toward nationalism on the part of these countries that 
has not been so pronounced in previous generations? 

A Oh, very definitely. There is a growing sense of 
nationalism in all the Asian countries. 

Q Is it due to the greater amount of education? 

A It is due partly to that, and it is due to the dis- 
semination of ideas of liberty and freedom, most of 
which came from the West. 

Q Are their leaders people who have been educated 
in Western countries and have come back to take posi- 
tions of responsibility—is it due in part to that? 

A It is due to a considerable extent to that. It is 
partly due to the movement of troops during the last 
war—the presence of a lot of American soldiers in 
these countries. 

Q How much of it might be due to the growing eco- 
nomic factors that are pressing in all the countries? 

A That is another cause. Of course, the Russian 
propaganda is part of it, but what Russia does out 
there largely is to seize the ideas of liberty and free- 


dom that have been developed in the West, and try to 
exploit them. 

Q And they are making effective use of those ideas? 

A They are making very effective use of them in 
Asia. Russia in its propaganda for Asia is not trying 
to sell Communism as such. What it’s trying to do is to 
sell freedom—freedom from some form of slavery or 
other—a foreign power, a landlord, and so on. 

Q Is there much knowledge about us and our in- 
stitutions out there? ; 

A There is a lot of misinformation—not very ac- 
curate knowledge, no. 

Q Would you say that the educated leaders of the 
countries are familiar with our historic course? 

A Oh, yes, definitely. 

Q And is there much debate going on in their news- 
papers and their public councils about our policies 
nowadays? 

A Yes, there is a lot of it. 

Q Has this interest crystallized in any feeling over 
there as to what we ought to do about Asia? 

A Yes. These people in their attitudes are pretty 
much like the French people were at the time of the 
French Revolution. Actually, Asia is in about the same 
situation economically, from the point of view of land 
holding and social structure, as France and Europe 
were during the eighteenth century. Pretty much the 
same ideas of liberty, freedom, independence and na- 
tionalism are rolling around Asia as we were rolling 
around in Europe in the eighteenth century. 

Q Are there some countermovements that you 
might call middle-of-the-road or conservative move- 
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Landowning by Peasants Is First Need, TVA’s Next... 


Russia Offers ‘Freedom’. . 


ments that are also visible out there, or is it all one 
way? 

A No, there are all sorts of mixtures. There are con- 
servatives, and there are middle-of-the-road groups. 

The difference is that political parties as such are 
not well organized—the people of Asia haven’t got the 
tradition of politics that we have in this country. For 
example, in Persia (Iran) there is no one, strong, na- 
tional party. Persia has been under England and Rus- 
sia for so long they haven’t had a chance to develop 
much of a political tradition. 

Q Inother words, these countries that are becoming 
independent are struggling to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility politically, is that it? 

A They’re struggling with that, but they haven’t 
the framework of political parties yet to work on. 
They need to rely on strong men with strong influ- 
ences. 

Q How far along have they come, do you think, in 
their development on the judicial side, on the side of 
courts of law, and judicial administration and so on? 
Are they making progress in that direction? 

A They are further along in that direction than they 
are in almost any other. But in most of those countries 
there is an element of corruption that a mature civili- 
zation doesn’t tolerate in its judiciary. 

There is a lot of corruption in the legislative, ad- 
ministrative and executive branches, too. But some- 
times I think we in the U.S.A. shouldn’t do too much 
bragging on this score. 

Q How strong would you say the press is as an in- 
stitution in these countries? 

A It is very weak as an institution. 

Q Is that because they are unable to develop large 
circulations of newspapers, or are the newspapers 
themselves in the hands of corrupt influences? 

A There is small circulation due largely to the high 
degree of illiteracy. But the press is not free as we 
know it. The press of Asia is a controlled press. 


Radio a Powerful Force 

Q To what degree is the radio an influence? 

A The radio is much more powerful. The most pow- 
erful radio out there is the Voice of India, and the 
second is the Russian radio. 

Q How much have we been able, through the Voice 
of America, to penetrate those Asiatic areas? 

A Very little, though greater progress has been 
made since 1950. 

Q Is that because we have neglected it as a matter 
of intent, or just because we haven't been able to do 
everything we wanted to do? 

A It’s not the first—we tried. But until recently we 


. U.S. Influence Is Declining 


haven’t gotten the knack of it. We’re too much on the 
cultural side. What these people are interested in is 
straight news reporting—what’s going on in the world. 

Q And some analysis, possibly? 

A Some analysis—and when you’ve given them that 
you can put in your dosage of propaganda or culture 
or anything else. 

Q To what extent do you think the developments in 
Asia are the consequence of a new-found emancipa- 
tion from colonialism? 

A That’s one of the major factors. All those coun- 
tries have been under some outside power for many 
centuries. When I say all those countries I mean the 
Arab world, which was under Turkey for 500 years up 
to 1918; Persia, which has been a colony of Russia and 
England for a couple of hundred years, and India, 
Afghanistan, Indonesia, China—they’ve all been 
pretty much under the thumb of some outside force. 


Appeal of ‘Freedom’ 

Q And therefore in a way they are ripe for infiltra- 
tion by various kinds of ideologies, aren’t they? 

A Yes, any fellow who comes along and says, “Now 
you’re going to be free, now you’re going to be inde- 
pendent’”’—if he walks down the street with that ban- 
ner, he gets a tremendous following. 

Q Do you think the situation in these countries, so 
far as their attitude toward us is concerned, is the 
same, or do you think we have more friends in some 
countries than in others? 

A The influence of America in that area has been 
largely due to our educators and our missionaries. 
Thanks to them, American prestige has been held very 
high. That’s true in the Arab world, in Persia, and to 
a degree in India. 

Q How much of a force do you think that part of 
the world could ever be to support the international 
organization from the standpoint of military assist- 
ance, perhaps in a world conflict? Would that area be 
able to supply troops as they did in World War II and 
World War I? 

A I don’t think there would be the backing for that 
out there, no. 

Q In other words they are a little bit isolationist in 
their attitude? 

A They have so many problems—starting with the 
low level of literacy, and the low standards of living— 
that there will not be the incentive to budget the mili- 
tary branch very heavily. 

Q Also, is it possible that they don’t feel that their 
own security is related to the security of European 
countries, perhaps? 

(Continued on page 44) 
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. » ‘Asia’s conflict with Russia greater than with West’ 


A They look at it quite differently than we do. Most 
of them suspect Russia, and do not want any real al- 
liance with Russia. 

Q They do not feel kindly toward Russia, then? 

A Oh, no. None of those countries do. They are very 
suspicious and very fearful of Russia. 

Q That would seem to lay the foundation for the 
Western powers to cultivate them as allies, wouldn't 
it? . 

A Oh, yes. The potentiality is there for friendship 
and alliance with the Western world—but the tragedy 
is that they are going the other way. American influ- 
ence is on the decline. 

Q They are being neglected, aren’t they? 

A Exactly. 

Q How about the color line? 

A There is great racial consciousness in Southeast 
Asia. 

Q Is our attitude toward colored people an impor- 
tant factor in Asian psychology? 

A One of the most important. 

Q How does Russia fit into this color line? 

A Russia doesn’t. Russia is European, not Asian. 
Russia is as much a foreigner as the West. I mean in 
Southeast Asia. 

Q Does that seem important to you in terms of our 
foreign policy? 

A Certainly. The potentialities of basic conflicts be- 
tween Russia and Asia are much, much greater than 
between Asia and the West. Russian imperialism is 
worse than any that the white man has imposed on the 
colored races. 


Persia: World's Richest Nation 

Q Is there an economic potential in those countries 
that could be developed for the purposes of world 
trade? 

A Yes, it’s perfectly tremendous. For example, I 
suppose the richest country in the world, potentially, 
is Persia. It floats on a sea of oil. Last summer when 
Persians talked to me about a loan from America I 
would jokingly say, “America should get a loan from 
Persia—you’re the wealthiest nation in the world.” 

Q What about the population problem? 

A Persia has 16 million people and could easily 
support 100 million. Iraq has 31% million and could 
support 40 million. Some nations in Asia are, of course, 
saturated with people. But not all of them. 

Q In that matter of wealth you're thinking of their 
undeveloped resources, aren’t you? 

A Undeveloped resources, the proper utilization of 
land— 

Q Could they provide a lot of food for the world in 
those areas? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q In other words, there is no need for famine in 
China with the agricultural resources in the other 
parts of Asia? 


A I doubt if there is enough land around the world 
to put the whole world on a protein diet such as we 
enjoy in America; but there is certainly enough to 
keep anyone from starving. 

Q And is there a potential there—could you induys- 
trialize a good part of Asia? 

A Oh, yes, and eventually it will be—not in your 
lifetime or mine, but in a hundred years or so. India, 
for example, has greater deposits of iron than we have 
in this country, also unlimited coal. 

Q Have these recent developments in Iran come as 
a surprise to you? 

A Oh, no. They were talking about it last summer, 

Q So that this isn’t a sporadic movement, then? 

A Oh, no. 

Q Would you say that this is one of the manifesta- 
tions of the nationalistic movement? 

A That’s all it is. 


Outlook for Oil Peace 

Q Do you think there is a basis for adjusting the 
differences between the British and Iran? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q In other words, there is some formula they might 
find to accomplish the objectives of each side? 

A Yes, I think so. 

Q Do you look upon the Iranian oil problem as just 
a means of producing friction between Russia and the 

Western powers? 

A Oh, no. Of course, Russia likes to fish in troubled 
waters—it always has and always will. Russia will 
take this as an opportunity to develop and instigate 
what she can. But that’s not the motive power behind 
it. 

Q You think it is wholly that of Iran itself, then? 

A Oh, yes. There wasn’t a Communist in the Parlia- 
ment that nationalized the oil of Persia. 

Q Wouldn't the Russians be able to come in there 
and seize that country and its oil—they’re right on top 
of them? 

A That’s right. Russia is the northern neighbor. 

Q Is there some feeling that goes along with nation- 
alism that they might want to protect themselves 
against invasion and do what Turkey has done? 

A There is that feeling. 

Q But it is probably too early for them to do it? 

A It’s a long, long story. 

Q Would you put it this way: that they are not yet 
in that stage of development? 

A This is a very ancient country that has had mar- 
velous armies—Persia once conquered the world, back 
in 500 B.C. But they have been under outside domi- 
nation for so long that they have not in recent cen- 
turies been able to develop a military tradition com- 
parable to Turkey. 

I talked to some of the American Army people out 
there. It takes a long time to educate the soldiers re- 
cruited from the villages in mechanized warfare. It can 
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_../No peace in Asia until peasants become landowners’ 


be done; the Persians are versatile. But it will take 
time—from the officers on down. 

Q But they have a potential of courage’ as soldiers 
if they wanted to defend themselves? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q If they had the facilities and equipment and 
training, they could be made into a force that would 
protect Iran against an invader? 

A Yes, but it would take time. 

Q Well, in a very abbreviated sense, then, you think 
they have military potential but they are not in the 
stage of development where that can be immediately 
attained? 

A That’s right—that’s about it. 

Q How far along have they gone in India toward 
developing a sense of military protection? Do you 
think the pacifism in India is going to hold that back 
for all time? 

A Oh, no, they’ve gone much further in India. 

Q In other words, they realize in India that they’ve 
got to protect themselves and depend on their own 
people for security? 

A Yes, and the British left behind two traditions. 
One was a military tradition and the other was a civil 
service. Those two things are thriving in India today. 

Q Did you notice that Nehru has put through an 
amendment on constitutional freedom of the press? 
Are you familiar with the background of that at all, 
as to what caused all that? 

A No, I am not. 

Q Of course, it may well be that they have no other 
way of limitation—they don’t have any statutory law 
that could come out of their constitutional law—and 
they probably had to do it by an amendment to the 
Constitution, whereas we make our limitations by 
State laws and various other ways. Is that it? 

A That may be, but I think that we are apt to com- 
pare these countries with America, which is not quite 
fair. They have just come out of a long, long period of 
serfdom under some foreign power. They haven’t de- 
veloped the political tradition that the English-speak- 
ing world has. After all, it took England about 700 
years to develop her own. 


India’s Communists Jailed 

Q What about Communism in India? 

A Nehru has all of the leading Communists in jail 
under a provision of the Constitution, which the In- 
dian Supreme Court upheld last year, permitting de- 
tention for a year without trial of a person who is con- 
sidered subversive. We, of course, would never tolerate 
that in this country. 

Q They will go through a period of evolution before 
they make the necessary modifications, won't they? 

A That’s right. 

Q What is the really great need in the cause of as- 
sisting in the development of Asia? Is it one of capital 
or is it one of technical assistance? 


A There is need for some capital and for some tech- 
nical assistance; but the primary need is reorganizing 
the economy of Asia. For example, the land-ownership 
problem is Problem No. 1 in all Asia. Today, most of 
agricultural Asia is owned by a few men. One man 
may own 1,600 villages, or an area larger than Switzer- 
land. 

There will never be anything like peace in Asia until 
the peasants become the landowners. America, ob- 
viously, cannot and should not finance that program. 
But American influence can be thrown behind the 
political personalities who stand for that policy. That’s 
the way for America to make friends in Asia; that’s 
the way to take the political championship away from 
Russia. , 


Land-Distribution Plans 

Q Is anything being done about the land problem? 

A Yes. Israel in the Middle East has abolished the 
feudal system in land. The Shah of Persia recently 
announced the sale of royal lands to the peasants— 
that, by the way, affects 4,000 villages. Land distribu- 
tion is the foremost plank in the platform of the So- 
cialist Progressive Party in Lebanon—an important 
country in the Arab world. And Nehru has a vast land- 
distribution program under way in various stages in 
India. 

All of these programs call for the purchase of the 
land from the landlord and its sale to the peasant. 
None of these countries is talking confiscation, such as 
the Soviets practiced—and as took place in China. 

Q Could there be big reclamation developments in 
the Middle East comparable to the projects in this 
country? Where would the water come from? 

A The biggest need in Asia, next to the land-owner- 
ship problem, is the need for TVA’s. A TVA on the 
Tigris and Euphrates could make fertile and green 
once again the ancient Mesopotamia. If a TVA were 
built and if conditions were attached that no more 
than, say, 30 acres under the project could be owned 
by one man—the same as we do at Grand Coulee— 
you’d begin really to whip the major problem of Asia. 

Q Are water resources available for big asricultural 
development in Iran and Iraq and Saudi Arabia and 
other parts of the Middle East? 

A There is plenty of water if runoffs are impounded 
and subterranean streams tapped. 

Q What really seems to be holding back develop- 
ment now? What is back of the deep unrest that seems 
to exist all through the Middle East and Asia? 

A The deep unrest in Asia is due to the low stand- 
ard of living; lack of educational facilities; lack of 
doctors, control and ownership of the wealth (i.e., the 
land) by a few. Also, a growing sense of nationalism— 
a desire to be rid of the foreign power. Russia whips 
up this discontent and capitalizes on it. But the critical 
conditions on which this discontent thrives date far 
earlier than Soviet Communism. 
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General Wedemeyer Tells His China Story... Of Communist 


Victories... Of Chiang Errors ... Of U.S. 


> Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
who held his silence for a long while, 
now has had his say. 

A controversy has been raging over 
China and the General has had long ex- 
perience in that area. For two wartime 
years, he commanded U.S. forces there 
and was closely associated with Chiang 
Kai-shek as the latter’s Chief of Staff. He 
went back to China after the war to make 
an official survey of the situation there. 

Plans for dealing with the Russians 
and the Chinese Communists have been 
in tumultuous dispute. General Wede- 
meyer also is an experienced war plan- 
ner. In the early phases of World War 
II, he served with the War Plans Di- 
vision of the General Staff. After the 
war he became Deputy Chief of Staff 
for plans and operations. 

General Wedemeyer, however, with- 
held his views on Nationalist China’s 
fall and on what should be done in the 
present emergency until asked to tell 
them to the Senate committee investi- 
gating the MacArthur dismissal. His 
story, in his own words: 


Could the U.S. have stopped the 

Communists in China? 

General Wedemeyer: I think that we 
could have given more material aid 
. . . We Americans did not give China 
all the aid that we might have given... 
even taking into consideration other 
global commitments or possible commit- 
ments ... I feel if we had gone out 
there with economic advisers and with 
military advisers and a limited amount 
of equipment, intelligently used, that 
we could have stopped the advance of 
Communism in China. & 


Why did Nationalist China fall? 
General Wedemeyer. Primarily lack 
of spirit; it was not lack of equipment. 
In my judgment they could have de- 
fended the Yangtze River with broom- 
sticks if they had the will to do it... In 
1947 . .. I recommended moral and ma- 
terial aid in my report, immediately . . . 
We didn’t give them this moral or ma- 
terial aid, in my judgment. The material 
aid was given . . . begrudgingly. 
Congress appropriated some funds in 
April .. . 1948 .. . and it was August 
before . . . the Pentagon got a directive 
. . so that the Chinese representatives 
could buy the material . . . And at that 
time the situation was as grave as the 
dickens .. . 
They [the Chinese] loved the Ameri- 
cans at the close of the war .. . but that 
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° 
was torn asunder by ... sinister and con- 
tinued hammering away by an efficient 
propaganda that had its genesis in Mos- 
cow ... and called us imperialists and 
repudiated our motives and our designs 
and objectives... 

They were not sure of our traditional 
American assistance and friendship . . . 
The President made a statement to the 
effect that they would have to prove 
themselves . . . We just played down their 





—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL WEDEMEYER 
“We will have to draw a line’ 


capabilities and our interest in them... 
and it hurt; and it hurt deeply .. . 

I think it was the moral breakdown 
rather than a material breakdown, al- 
though they were lacking in matériel. 1 


How much help did we give China? 

General Wedemeyer. There has been 
a great deal of emphasis-placed upon the 
quantity of material In _procure- 
ment value [it] amounted to many mil- 
lions—I guess it ran over to more than a 
billion, a billion and a half; but if you 
take the actual value to the Chinese ... 
there was nothing more or less than 
scrap iron, a lot of it. I saw it myself and 
a lot of it was equipment that they were 
not capable of using; a lot of road grad- 
ers that I saw—quantities—tons of that 
stuff over there. 


What about corruption in the Na- 
tionalist Government? 
General Wedemeyer: Their corrup- 
tion, their maladministration . . . were 


Policies in Action 


all emphasized by so many people , 

I made a mistake in 1947 in emphasizing 
that, because . . . it was inevitable with : 
government that was down and out eco- 
nomically . . . There were indications of 
ineptitude and corruption, maladminis. 
tration. The danger is . . . we forget the 
terrific dislocation caused by so many 
years of war. j 


How did Chiang Kai-shek impress 
you? 

General Wedemeyer: Chiang Kai- 
shek does have many fine qualities, and 
he has his limitations . . . I think we 
still could use him with all his 
shortcomings .. . 

In all my contacts with him, he was 
never guilty of duplicity, and he cer- 
tainly co-operated with me in my two 
years as theater commander with him. 
I had. daily contacts with him . . . We 
had violent differences of opinion, but 
resolved in a friendly atmosphere and | 
always left him with a feeling of trust. 

He is a better Christian than a lot of 
Americans that I know. He _ worships 
every day ... He has a period of silence, 
and he goes and reads the Bible. He has 
had it translated into Chinese; he does 
not speak or read English . . . 

I don’t know of any other leader to 
whom we can turn in that area. 


What about Chiang and the Yalta 
Agreement (giving Russia impor- 
tant rights in North China and Man- 
churia) ? 

General Wedemeyer: I was embar- 
rassed when the American Ambassador 
[Patrick J. Hurley] told [him] the 
terms . . . Of course it at once became ap- 
parent to the Generalissimo that these 
agreements had been made concerning 
his territory without consultation either 
with himself or his representatives; it 
hurt him deeply. 

He did not ask a question. He just was 
silent for about a minute. And then he 
asked Ambassador Hurley through the 
interpreter to please repeat that . . . He 
could not believe that what he heard 
was accurate . . . It was repeated to him. 
And then he just said that he was terri- 
bly disappointed, or words to that ef- 
fect. 


Did you meet the Chinese Communist 
leaders? 

General Wedemeyer: I knew person- 
ally Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh and Chou 
En-lai. Chou En-lai is the No. 2 Com- 
munist leader. Mao Tse tung I found to 
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be a philosophic, studious, quiet indi- 
vidual. He speaks no English and most 
of our conversation was conducted 
through an interpreter. 

Chou En-lai is a charming individual, 
disengaging. You... . would like him 
very much and be impressed at first 
with his sincerity. He speaks English 
quite well. He went to Yenching Uni- 
. Those men affirmed and re- 


versity 
afirmed hee Marxist beliefs... &@ 
Ambassador Hurley has criticized 


State Department career men in 
China. What do you know about 
them? 

General Wedemeyer: Well, now, 
when I took command of the theater I 
had four political advisers. I inherited 
others. They were professional State 
Department men. They all looked like 
high-caliber men to me—intelligent, very 
Their names—Mr. John 
John Emerson, Mr. Ray- 
mond Ludden and Mr. Jack Service. 
[Mr. Service has been a_ target of 
Senator McCarthy’s charges of Commu- 
nist infiltration in the State Depart- 
ment.| ... 

They submitted to me memoranda, 
.. invariably . . . very critical of the Na- 
tionalist Government and rather 
praising of the Communist regime . . . 
These men I could not say were pinko, 
or were Communists, just because they 
criticized the Nationalist Government 
or said good things about the Commu- 
nists in China... 


co-operative. 


Davies, Mr. 


How did they get on with Ambassa- 
dor Hurley? 

General Wedemeyer: I did . . . worry 
about their operations when the Ambas- 
sador . . . reported to me that they were 
sending reports in that he did not see... 

Mr. Hurley [in a scene witnessed by 
the General] accused Mr. Davies of fail- 
ure to support him or the American policy 

.. and Mr. Davies responded, defend- 
ing his actions and stating categorically 
that he at no time intended to be dis- 


loyal. There were recriminatory ex- 
changes. The whole atmosphere was very 
acrimonious. 


I never had any feeling that there was 
anything wrong with those men. & 


What did you think of General of the 
Army George C. Marshall's mission 
to China in 1945? 

General Wedemeyer: I met him at the 
airport and gave him the usual military 
honors, sir. I took him to the Cathay 
Hotel and put him up in his rooms there, 
and then [I discussed that evening his 
directive. He indicated his mission in 
China... 

Well, his directive substantially re- 
quired him to broaden the base of the 
Government . . . and visualized the amal- 
gamation of the Communist and Na- 
tionalist forces . . . I had had a very won- 
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derful relationship with General Mar. 
shall during the first three years of the 
war . . . Because of that wonderful re. 
lationship . . . I told him frankly that jn 
my judgment he could not accomplish 
that mission. 

His mission was one that I thought 
was just like mixing oil and water, & 


How did it come about that the report 
on your own 1947 mission to Ching 
was suppressed for two years? 
General Wedemeyer: A Mr. |W. Wal- 

ton] Butterworth, of the State Depart- 

ment, .. . told me there were some things 
in my original report that rather em- 
barrassed the Government, and asked me 
to sign this extract. I told him that | 
would look it over and determine what 
had been extracted; and, after doing 
that, sir, I refused to sign it . . . because 
it didn’t embody the ideas that I thought 
my mission justified presenting to my 

Government . . . This paper that had 

been brought to me for my signature had 

been changed... 

I contacted Secretary Marshall [Gen- 
eral Marshall had then become Secretary 
of State] and he assured me. . . that cer- 
tainly he didn’t want to influence me one 
way or the other... 

A few days later I received a communi- 
cation to the effect that that report would 
be ‘top secret . . . I just don’t understand 
it. 


What was deleted? 

General Wedemeyer: It was that part 
of my report pertaining to the 
establishment of a guardianship in Man- 
churia and a trusteeship in Korea. My 
purpose was to create a buffer . . . to 
preclude unilateral action on the part of 
Soviet . . . elements in the Far East. That 
buffer would have denied the Soviets 
the opportunity to penetrate effectively 
to the south. 

If this had been done, we would have 
precluded the disaster we now are ex- 
periencing in that part of theearth... # 


It's been said you once were to be 
appointed Ambassador to China, 
but plans were changed. Why? 
General Wedemeyer: I believe there 

was an order on the President’s desk in 

July [1946] appointing me Ambassador 

. . . The then Under Secretary of State, 

Acheson, sent for me in July and showed 

me a telegram [from General Marshall, 

then on his mission in China] stating that 
the appointment . . . has leaked . . . and 
was militating against “my delicate ne- 
gotiations between the Communists and 
the Nationalists. The Communists are 
protesting violently.” 

Dean Acheson said, “I’m sorry about 
this, Wedemeyer,” and I told the Secre- 
tary, “Well, I’m not sorry at all about it 
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. [but] I don't think that the Com- 
munists should determine who should be 
appointed by our Government in posi- 
tions of re sponsibility” 


Did you ask to be relieved as Deputy 

Chief of Staff in 1949? 

General Wedemeyer: I did, sir. . . I 
had served in the Department for a 
number of years, and from time to time I 
made suggestions along policy lines, 
and those suggestions were not accepted 
or implemented . . . I felt frustrated . . . 
The policies, the plans for American ac- 
tion in the West and in the East I did 
not agree with... 


If we have to fight Russia, what 
should our strategy be? 

General Wedemeyer: I would take 
areas from which I could conduct effec- 
tive air operations; I would maintain 
areas in close proximity to . . . the war- 
making potential of my enemy, 
but I would not engage in the land strug- 
gle where I would suffer prohibitive 
losses in man power... 

The Navy ought to be directed to 
protect our sea lanes, and it ought to 
work on the submarine menace. The Air 
Force ought to insure that we have tac- 
tical and strategic air controls, undis- 
puted control . . . The Army would just 
be required to seize, maintain and con- 
trol bases from which we can with in- 
creasing effectiveness operate these other 
two services ... 

In other words, sir, I would not be- 
come embroiled in a large landlocked 
battle in Europe . . . We should destroy 
their warmaking potential and convince 
people through propaganda of our 
friendly intentions . . . Any other pro- 
gram in my judgment is going to ruin 
this great land of ours... &@ 


And, for the present, what should the 

U.S. do? 

General Wedemeyer: I think the time 
is coming where we will just have to 
draw a line and say, “No more, this is 
it,” and it ought to be done .. . in the 
United Nations, and we ought to have 
the military means, . . . predominantly 
air, to carry out our plans... 

I would break off diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia and her satellites and 

. establish economic blockades around 
those areas controlled by those 
countries [As of now] I don't be- 
lieve we are getting at the right enemy 
at all... 

I want to take the strategic initiative 
away from that enemy... 

I would go into full mobilization . . . 

If we permit [the Russians] to call 
the tune to which we shall dance, our 


form of government would be in jeop- 
ardy. @ 
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averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons | in the North. they stream into Memphis, Tenn., or In 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 The Negro’s changed position has sig- Little Rock, Ark., and there they tend or 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- | nificance for the North as well as the to stop. The same movement is going on an 
able each year. Rainfall averages | South. Northern factories, tooling up from Alabama farms to Birmingham and Sen 
43 inches a year. Oil production is now for arms production, cannot count Bessemer; from Georgia farms to Atlanta mi 
constantly increasing. on recruiting labor from the Negro pop- and Augusta; from, South Carolina to ale 
Zs : ulation in the South to the extent that jobs in Charlotte, Durham, Greensboro pa 

@ In addition, steel is produced | Northern industry did in the last war. or Winston-Salem in North Carolina. of 
in the state for quick shipment to tra 
any locality. Lumber and veneer gai 
mills are conveniently located. A ma 
great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts are grown in the state. In sor 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul” of in’! 
materials is necessary. | nee 
Ne 

@ Indiana also offers you firm | lev 
Power, good Transportation, fine tar 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and mo 
excellent Market outlets. to 
by 

Write for booklet and 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.” Url 
Please give firm name and Con 
title when writing. ice 
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Dept. 105U+ State House + Indianapolis, Ind. SEGREGATED WAITING ROOM IN GEORGIA BUS STATION cial 
In many fields, the ‘‘color line’’ is yielding ; 
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No longer do they tarry briefly and then 
move North, as they did during war 
days. Today more and more Negroes are 
content to remain in the South. Those 
who still go North are chiefly from east- 
ern North Carolina and other nonindus- 
trial areas. They head for Eastern cen- 
ters such as Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Not only can Negroes find jobs in the 
South, but the pay appears to be satis- 
factory. The chief wartime magnet that 
drew the Negro farm worker to the 
North was the difference between the 
45 cents an hour he earned on the farm 
and the $1 or more an hour he could get 
in Detroit. That attracted an estimated 
million or more workers from South to 
North during World War II. The migra- 
tion drew off almost all of the natural in- 
crease in Negro population that would 
have taken place in the South during the 
last 10 years. 

Now Negro workers in Southern 
plants ordinarily make well above $1 an 
hour and frequently put in overtime at 
premium pay. They still probably could 
make more money in Northern centers, 
but Southern pay scales, plus lower costs 
of living, seem to satisfy them. Negro 
leaders in Memphis note that the migra- 
tion from that city to the North actually 
is below normal today. 

Opportunity, too, is widening for the 
Negro. The old race barriers that held 
Negroes to unskilled and menial jobs 
are breaking down. Factory jobs that 
used to be confined to white workers in- 
creasingly are thrown open to Negroes. 
In Memphis, a large proportion of Ne- 
groes is employed in farm machinery 
and tire plants. Negro workers now are 
found throughout the South in steel 
mills, coal mines, cigarette factories, 
aluminum plants, foundries, pulp and 
paper mills, and chemical plants. Many 
of them hold skilled jobs. Even in the 
tradionally all-white textile plants and 
garment factories a beginning is being 
made in Negro employment. 

A growing labor scarcity is a big rea- 
son why the color line is breaking down 
in Southern industry. When an employer 
needs to add workers, the fact that 
Negroes are available gives them a big 
leverage. There are also a lot of volun- 
tary programs that foster hiring and pro- 
motion on a merit basis, without regard 
to color. Those programs are backed 
by many employers, some labor unions 
and such organizations as the National 
Urban League, the Southern Regional 
Council and the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. Negives are assured of a 

chance to work in the new 600-million- 
dollar atomic-energy plant to be built 
in South Carolina and already some of 
them are appearing in nearby Augusta, 
Ga., looking for jobs that are not yet 
available. 

Voluntary action in breaking down ra- 
cial barriers to jobs now has become the 
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In his attempt 

to protect himself from 
misfortune and the forces 
of nature, man has adopted 


| many curious practices. 


- CANOE 












The Iroquois brave believed 
that an amulet in the form 

of a miniature birchbark 
canoe would insure that should 
evil spirits spill him into 
the water, he would not 
drown nor lose his valuable 


possessions. 









Today, the businessman has real protection—receives prompt 

reimbursement for loss of money and securities if he has our 

3-D Policy. It covers any such losses. both on or off the premises, 

due to Dishonesty (including thefts, burglaries or robberies by 
employees or others), Destruction and Disappearance. Call our 
| agent in your community for this vital safeguard—now! 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 






FIDELITY * SURETY * CASUALTY ¢ INLAND MARINE © ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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.. fOr Industrial 


sanding problems 


use SUNDSTRAND Air Sanders 
with Straight-Line-Action 


Four models for wet or 
dry sanding of wood, metal 
or plastic surfaces 


@ Major furniture and automobile 
body plants throughout the nation use 
Sundstrand Air Sanders every day for 
all sanding and rubbing operations. 
Countless other industries, too, specify 
this equipment for faster, easier, im- 
proved finishing operations on metals 
and plastics. Unlike other sanders, the 
famous Sundstrand Straight-Line- 
Action leaves no swirls, no pressure 
marks . . . another example of how in- 
dustry benefits through Sundstrand’s 
reliable research, expert engineering and 
precision production. 





8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION — 
Automatic Lathes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools = 





BROACHING DIVISION—stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 
by the nation’s leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


: INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
ie \= SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
: Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 





PNEUMATIC DIVISION — Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 


HNL 


a 





MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 

















Special Report 
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chief reliance of Negroes and interracial 
organizations in improving the Negroes’ 
lot. Agitation for a fair-employment- 
practices act is subsiding. The goals of 
an FEPC now appear to be possible 
without federal action. 

Rights and privileges of the Negro 
also are improving. This is another im- 
portant factor that persuades the Negro 
to remain in the South. The whole drift 
of events seems to be toward more free- 
dom for the Southern Negro. Negroes 
are using the courts more often, and 
with more success; Southern newspapers 
that once either ignored the Negro or 
played up only his crimes, now pub- 
lish general news of interest to Negroes. 
More Negroes are voting, although there 
are still plenty of counties where no 
Negro has cast a ballot in 50 years, 
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—Black Star 


BIGGER OPPORTUNITIES 


The “all white’’ jobs are fewer 


Lynchings are rare. Other forms of 
violence against the Negro also are de- 
creasing. The recent bombing and burn- 
ing of Negro homes in Birmingham, in a 
struggle over housing segregation, was 
an exception rather than the rule. In 
general, the South appears to be build- 
ing decidedly more peaceable and cour- 
teous relations between the races. 

In education, particularly, the strict 
segregationists are yielding ground right 
and left, partly in response to court de- 
cisions and partly in hurried anticipation 
of them. Negroes are rapidly gaining 
admission to graduate schools, and, in 
Kentucky, a border State, they have made 
a start in undergraduate colleges. If the 
courts upset segregation in a case in- 
volving lower schools in South Carolina, 
there will not be much legal support left 
for segregated education. If that should 
happen, however, the South looks for a 
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marked upsurge of resistance and friction 
between Negroes and white people. 

The color bar also is being dropped 
in a number of professional organiza- 
tions. Social workers now admit Negroes 
to membership in their societies in all 
Southern States. In several States, Ne- 
groes are admitted into nursing and le- 
gal organizations and in a few areas 
medical societies are starting to admit 
those few Negroes who have had a 
chance to study medicine. 

Improvement in the Negro’s position, 
in fact, is leading to some reverse migra- 
tion—from the North back to the South. 
Some of the earlier migrants, fed up 
with the fierce competition of Negro 
life in the North and with crowding in 
such areas as Harlem in New York and 
Chicago’s South Side, are drifting back 


—Black Star 
BETTER SCHOOLS 
The inequities are fading 


South to buy a little land or to operate 
service stations, grocery stores and beer 
parlors. 

Other Negro families, living now in 
the North, often send their children 
South to be educated inexpensively in 
Negro colleges. Some of these students 
remain there to teach, engage in farm- 
extension work or to enter social-serv- 
ice work. Some skilled Negro workers 
also return South when their Northern 
employers open Southern branch fac- 
tories. 

Growing industries in the South thus 
are tending to deprive Northern em- 
Ployers of a source of labor supply that 
they tapped heavily in the earlier war 
boom. The idea is catching on in the 
South that the area needs to keep its 
own labor force and wage income and 
utilize it more fully for the region’s 
benefit. 
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This PANTHER has sharper claws! 






Latest modification of the GRUMMAN PANTHER, 


the F9F-5, is more powerful, aerodynamically 
cleaner, faster, and reaches higher altitudes 


than its predecessors. First jet aircraft used 
by the Navy in combat, the PANTHER is cur- 
rently flown from carrier bases by Navy 
pilots and from Korean airfields and fighter 
strips by pilots of the Marine Corps. 











GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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UNIONS GROW-—BUT SLOWLY 


Arms-Industry Gains Offset Recent Losses 


Business is getting better for 
unions. Defense boom makes re- 
cruiting easier in most areas, al- 
though South hangs back. 

AFL, ClO and independents 
claim 15 million U.S. members. 
But nonunion workers still far 
outnumber those who carry cards. 

Organizers find the picking 
good in aircraft, automobile, 
shipbuilding and _ electrical- 
equipment fields. 

A new period of growth appears to 
be opening up for labor unions. Mem- 
bership, after leveling off during 
recent years, is on the rise again. Fi- 
nancial position of unions is improv- 
ing. The power of unions in industry 
is increasing. 

Growth of unions is slow, unspectacu- 
lar. The upward trend is occurring in 
spite of resistance to unions in the South, 
where the big labor groups have failed 
to make the organizing progress they had 
hoped for. 











Membership in the U.S., as claimed 
by the unions themselves, is in the 
neighborhood of 15 million workers. 
This does not include 700,000 Canadians 
who are members of U.S. international 
unions. Total membership in the United 
States stands about where it did in 
1949, but represents a slight gain over 
1950, when membership claims dipped 
slightly. 

The unions themselves are the basic 
source of membership figures, and there 
is a feeling among employers and some 
Government officials that the union 
claims sometimes are padded. As of now, 
claims are running high. 

The AFL, for example, reports pres- 
ent membership of 8 million. Actually, 
however, affiliated unions were paying 
per capita tax to the national organiza- 
tion on 7,806,365 members when the 
latest report was issued. This is a gain of 
663,672 over 1950. 

The CIO lays claim to about 6 mil- 
lion members, but affiliated unions were 
paying tax on fewer than 4 million mem- 
bers when the 1950 CIO financial report 
was issued. There is every indication 
that tax is being paid on more than 4 
million at present, although the CIO 
total remains well below that of the AFL. 


Of 46 Million Workers 
In Unionized Fields: 
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The conflict between union claims 
and actual per capita payments is due 
partly to the fact that some affiliated 
unions do not pay per capita tax on their 
full memberships. 

Independent unions claim 2 million 
members. The largest of these are the 
United Mine Workers and some of the 
railroad brotherhoods. 

Claims of the three groups—AFL, 
CIO and independent—taken together 
total around 16 million members. When 
the 700,000 Canadians are subtracted, 
U.S. unions are shown to have a claimed 
membership of about 15.3 million. 

Union strength never has been great- 
er in this country, yet union members 
actually are far outnumbered by non- 
union workers in the total working force, 

Employed, it present, are around 6] 
million persons. In this group are mil- 
lions of farm workers, domestics, self- 
employed and others who ordinarily do 
not belong to unions. 

In fields where unions operate—in- 
dustry, service trades, construction, ete. 
—there are about 46 million workers. 
This means that about 31 million workers 
who are potential union members still 
have no union cards. 

Union power, in terms of influence 
over industry and Government, however, 
is much greater than the membership 
ratio would indicate. That is largely be- 
cause unions are strong in the major in- 
dustries, where strikes hurt most. Also, 
the unions have their spokesmen in 
Washington, whereas nonunion workers 
have no one to lobby for them. 

Financial standing of the unions, as 
a rule, is stronger, as a result of larger 
memberships. Dues have been increased 
in some cases, and “union shop” con- 
tracts are numerous. 

Union gains now are showing up 
mainly in the defense industries. Unions 
holding contracts in defense plants auto- 
matically recruit more members as em- 
ployment there is expanded. Often there 
is a “union shop” clause that forces new 
workers into a union within a month 
after being hired. 

Aircraft is one industry that is supply- 
ing many new union members. Employ- 
ment here has been climbing rapidly 
since the Korean war started. The AFL 
Machinists Union has been keeping 
pace. It has been one of the fastest-grow- 
ing unions, largely because of gains in 
the aircraft field. It now reports a total 
membership of 632,000, a rise of about 
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COMPLETELY INTEGRATED SYSTEM WILL 
AUTOMATICALLY CONTROL CABIN PRESSURE AND TEMPERATURE FOR 
MAXIMUM PASSENGER COMFORT FROM SEA LEVEL TO OVER 20,000 FEET! 


Once again AiResearch is the choice! Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation has designated AiResearch 
pressurizing and air conditioning for its new Convair 
Liner 340 air transport. 

This is the third new high-altitude commercial air 
transport announced in the United States in the past 
year to be completely pressurized and air conditioned 
by AiResearch. In addition to the Convair Liner 340, 
these advance aircraft types are the Martin 4-0-4 and the 
Lockheed 1049 series Super Constellation. 

The systems designed and built by AiResearch for 
the Convair Liner 340 include 23 different items such as 
cabin superchargers, cooling turbines, heat exchangers, 
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¢ AiResearch — Specialists in the design and manufacture of 
equipment involving the use of high-speed wheels —is a leader 


in the following major categories: 









































water separators, complete electronic tem- 
perature control systems, cabin pressure control 
valves, and selector controls. 

Completely integrated, the system will control cabin 
altitude and air conditioning automatically from sea 
level to over 20,000 feet, including air conditioning 
while the airplane is on the ground. 

AiResearch is the only company supplying such 
complete pressurizing and air conditioning systems 
from a single source. Today AiResearch systems, or 
component parts, are used on all high-altitude com: 
mercial transports built in the United States. 


- AiResearch 


DIVISIGN OF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION, 





Air Turbine Refrigeration # Cabin Superchargers @ Gas Turbines # Pneumatic Power Units @ Electronic Temperature Controls 
Heat Transfer Equipment Electric Actuators @ Cabin Pressure Controls 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Dept. H-6, Los Angeles 45, California 
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UNANIMOUS VERDICT: Great! 





Employees join employers 


in praising Employers Mutual Group Insurance 


How do business and industrial executives 
feel about the value of protecting their 
employees with Employers Mutuals 
‘“After-Hours’’ Group Insurance? Ex- 
pressions like these, from our policy- 
holders, are typical: 


““Soundest investment we've made”... 
ters better employee relations and 
company loyalty. . . lessens em- 
ployees’ worries’... “Helps in- 
crease production—lowers costs” 
... | Wonderful claim service!” 


And what is the employee re- 
action? Listen: ‘‘Now we're 
protected off the job as weil as 
on the job”... ‘‘The boss treats 
us as individuals!” ... “Claims get fast, fair 
handling”... “It’s great!” 


Our policyholder-owners and their people 
poucy . : 
get the same superlative ‘‘performance in 





action”’ from their Employers Mutuals 
“team’’ on Group Health and Accident 
Insurance as on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion and other coverage. Cost of this 
“After-Hours” protection is modest... 
it is negligible compared to its many bene- 
fits to you and those who work with you! 
* * * 
Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen’s Compensation— 
Public Liability—Automobile 
—Group Health and Accident 
—Burglary—Plate Glass—Fi- 
delity Bonds and other casualty 
insurance. Fire—Extended 
Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are 
nonassessable. 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 

EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eee EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
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50,000 in a year. The Machinists claim 
to represent 271,000 workers in the air. 
craft industry. They expect to add many 
more members, as the industry’s pay rolls 
are due to be expanded further. ~ 

Shipbuilding also is adding many 
new workers, and is due to expand even 
more in the next year. This is providing 
more members for the AFL metal-trades 
unions and for CIO’s Shipbuilding 
Workers. 

Automobile factories, building cars 
at a record rate, helped to boost the 
membership of CIO United Auto Work. 
ers by more than 300,000 in two vears, 
This union, now claiming 1,195,000 
members, expects to add more when 
auto firms get further into armament 
production. 

Electrical-equipment plants are like- 
ly to send electrical-union memberships 
up as defense production grows. The 
CIO Electrical Workers reports that it 
has more than 300,000 members under 
its contracts. Its membership has grown 
rapidly since it was organized in 1949, 
after the left-wing United Electrical Un- 
ion was expelled from the CIO. Much of 
the CIO union’s gain has resulted from 
transfers from the left-wing group, 
which now reportedly is considerably 
smaller than the CIO union. 

Declining strength, on the other 
hand, is indicated for some unions in the 
soft-goods fields. For example, textile 
unions reportedly have dropped in mem- 
bership in the South, despite strenuous 
organizing drives. 





Wage Violators 
Face Penalties 


Employers now are on notice that vio- 
lations of wage-salary controls can bring 
severe penalties. A program to enforce 
the rules is soon to get under way. 

As in World War II, unions apparently 
will be less vulnerable than employers. 
The burden of complying with the regu- 
lations, of knowing what can or cannot 
be done, rests with the employer. 

Penalties can be drastic, but the full 
penalty probably will not be imposed in 
many cases. That was the experience in 
the last war, and the Wage Stabilization 
Board indicates that the same _ policy 
will be followed now. 

Income taxes are likely to provide the 
chief means of enforcement. If an em- 
ployer is found to have granted a pay 
raise violating the rules, he can be or- 
dered to exclude the entire amount of 
the illegal payments in computing his 
business costs for income tax purposes. 
This means that the entire wage of all 
workers receiving illegal raises can be 
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disallowed for income tax purposes, not 
merely the amounts of the raises them- 
selves. 

Such penalties could run to large fig- 
ures, but the WSB has authority to re- 
duce the amount of a penalty by order- 
ing that a certain portion of the pay roll 
be disallowed for tax purposes. 

Government contracts also can be 
used by WSB in punishing employers. 
An employer caught in a wage violation 
might find that he could not collect for 
illegal pay-roll costs in figuring his ex- 
penses under a Government contract. 

Price ceilings are another possible 
weapon. A company can be refused a 
price-ceiling increase that is based on 
an illegal wage payment. 

Injunctions against violators also can 
be sought by the Government. A court 
order against a union would be possible 
where the union was trying to force an 
employer to violate the rules. Or the 
company could be enjoined. 

Fines or imprisonment can be im- 
posed by a court if the Government seeks 





—Dept. of Labor 


WILLIAM R. McCOMB 
. . . spot checks on employers 


to use criminal penalties in the law. 
Fines can go as high as $10,000, while 
prison sentences of up to one year also 
are possible. It is not likely that the 
Government will use this method of en- 
forcement. 

Pay-roll inspections are to be used 
by the Government to seek out violators. 
The WSB has arranged with William R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage- 
Hour Division of the Labor Department, 
for use of Wage-Hour inspectors in 
checking books of companies suspected 
of illegal payments. Spot checks also 
may be made from time to time, where 
no violations are suspected. 
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Great Lakesto 





The sight of trackmen using hammers 
to nail down spikes is one you won’t 
see much on the Erie Railroad any more. 


For the machine you see in this picture 
drives the spikes mechanically through 
holes in the tie plate into the wooden 
tie and does it better and faster with 
less effort. It hammers in from 120 to 
150 six-inch spikes an hour, helping 
in the upkeep of Erie’s 2200 miles of 
track betwee1: New York and Chicago. 
Last year the Erie spent nearly 
$20,000,000 to insure a smooth trip 
for everything that moves along on 
Erie tracks! 


This investment in the maintenance of 
Erie’s famed heavy-duty roadbed con- 
tributes to the railroad’s readiness to 
serve our country well in peace or war. 


Here again is another example of Erie’s 
progressive railroading. It is this con- 
stant effort to build a better railroad 





the smooth ride! 


that has earned Erie the reputation as 
one of the fine railroads of America 
—and one of the many reasons why so 
many shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


Erie 
ailroad 


Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 
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HOW TAXES CUT EXECUTIVES’ PAY 


Lavish pay for top executives 
isn't all it seems on paper. Giv- 
ing bosses the take-home pay 
they earn is a growing problem. 

On income above $200,000, 
tax collectors take 91 per cent. A 
man making $500,000 a year can 
keep only one dollar in three. 

Result: Deferred bonuses, pen- 
sions, insurance, a way to buy 
into the firm are being used to 
keep executives on the job. 


The salaries, bonuses and “fringe” 
pay of top corporate executives, like 
the profits of the companies they run, 
broke all records in 1950. 

Hundreds of these men, as shown by 
corporate reports for 1950, drew sal- 
aries and other pay that ran into six fig- 
ures. Some approached half a million 
dollars. A few went above half a million. 

Bonuses, in many cases, were tied to 
profits. So, when profits went over the 
top, bonuses did too. 

There were exceptions, but the typi- 
cal corporation president or vice presi- 
dent made more money in 1950 than 
ever before. 

Even so, among corporate boards of 
directors, there is talk of still higher pay 
for many of the executives whose in- 
comes, by the standards of ordinary 
workers, already look fabulous. 

To begin with, there is always the fear 
of losing key men to competing com- 
panies with higher pay scales. There has 
been a real scramble for top manage- 
ment brains in recent years. 

The question is how to give a man a 
substantial raise’ in pay that won't be 
gobbled up by the tax collector. 

A pay raise in these top brackets, 
actually, is not everything it is cracked 
up to be. 

If a high-pay man is going to realize 
an extra dollar in take-home pay, the 
company must give him a raise of $2 or 
$3. So keeping up with the pay parade 
has become an expensive proposition. 

Taxes went up in 1950. They are up 
again in 1951. There will be still another 
increase in 1952. 

To show you what that will mean to 
men at high levels, take the case of Craw- 
ford H. Greenewalt, president of Du Pont 
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Firms Seek New Ways to Raise Incomes 








Uncle Sam’s Bite on Top Salaries 


The federal income tax sometimes takes $2 out of every $3 earned by high- 
paid corporate executives. Pay of the men listed here is as reported for 1950. 
Taxes are figured at 1950 rates which were lower than 1951 rates. In each 
casé, it.is assumed that the taxpayer had a wife but no other dependents, that 
he had no income other than his salary or bonus, and that his deductions, for 


tax purposes, were 10 per cent of his pay. 


General Motors Corp., Charles E. Wilson, pres. 

Albert Bradley, executive vice president 

Marvin E. Coyle, executive vice president 

Harlow H. Curtice, executive vice president 

Ronald K. Evans, vice president 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Lamar Fleming, Jr., president 

J. C. Dellinger, dir. and Pacific Coast mgr. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., Eugene G. Grace, chm. of bd. 

Arthur B. Homer, president 

Norborne Berkeley, director 

Stewart J. Cort, director 

Frederick A. Shick, controller 
Du Pont Co., Crawford H. Greenewalt, pres. 

Angus B. Echols, vice president 

Henry B. Du Pont, vice president 

Walter J. Beadle, vice president 

J. Warren Kinsman, vice president 
National Steel Corp., Ernest T. Weir, chm. of bd. 

George R. Fink, president 
Du Mont Laboratories, Allen B. Du Mont, president 
Gulf Oil Corp., J. F. Drake, chm. of bd. 

S. A. Swensrud, president 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., (year ended Sept. 30) 

G. W. Mason, pres. & chairman of board 
Allegheny Ludium Steel, H. G. Batcheller, chm. of bd. 
American Tobacco Co., Paul M. Hahn, pres. 

Richard J. Boylan, vice president 

James R. Coon, vice president 

John A. Crowe, vice president 
Armco Steel Corp., Charles R. Hook, chm. of bd. 

W. W. Sebald, president 
Cities Service Co., W. Alton Jones, pres. 

Coca-Cola Co., William J. Hobbs, pres. 
Columbia Broadcasting, William S. Paley, chm. of bd. 

Frank Stanton, president 

Edward R. Murrow, director 
Container Corp., Walter P. Paepcke, chm. of bd. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Thomas J. Hargrave, pres. 

Albert K. Chapman, general manager 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., Roy Fruehauf, pres. 
International Paper Co., John H. Hinman, pres. 
Int‘l Tel. & Tel., Sosthenes Behn, chm. of bd. 
National Cash Register Co., Stanley C. Allyn, pres. 
Nat‘! Distillers Products, Seton Porter, chm. of bd. 

John E. Bierwirth, president 
Publicker Industries Corp., S. S. Neuman, pres. 
Radio Corp. of America, Frank M. Folsom, pres. 

David Sarnoff, chairman of board « 

Republic Steel Corp., T. M. Girdler, chm. of bd. 

C. M. White, president 
Reynolds Tobacco Co., James A. Gray, chm. of bd. 
Textron, Inc., Royal Little, pres. 

Twentieth Century-Fox, Spyros P. Skouras, pres. 

Darryl F. Zanuck, vice president 
United States Steel, Benjamin F. Fairless, pres. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of board 

Enders M. Voorhees, director 
Zenith Radio Corp., E. F. McDonald, pres. 





NOTE: General Motors pay data taken from proxy statements; 


Pay 


$404,300 
344,425 
333,100 
325,100 
279,825 
127,750 
468,271 
464,321 
381,932 
269,547 
299,547 
284,547 
539,550 
384,100 
323,590 
323,200 
323,200 
459,025 
458,925 
364,239 
343,000 
275,000 


300,832 
150,000 
227,209 
156,292 
156,292 
156,292 
223,381 
221,710 
151,290 
134,933 
100,000 
151,597 
135,086 
190,000 
225,181 
249,850 
194,375 
150,000 
150,795 
212,500 
302,206 
302,206 
175,000 
154,583 
200,000 
279,166 
258,333 
210,000 
150,000 
252,430 
260,000 
213,966 
166,766 
167,166 
158,190 


Federal 
Income 
Tax 

$256,168 
211,212 
202,720 
196,780 
163,508 
58,182 
304,390 
301,392 
239,374 
156,012 
177,880 
166,948 
358,506 
241,002 
195,658 
195,368 
195,368 
297 ,370 
297,294 
226,088 
210,140 
159,990 


178,820 
72,226 
125,154 
- 76,246 
76,246 
76,246 
122,366 
121,176 
73,050 
62,602 
41,442 
73,246 
62,698 
98,860 
123,676 
141,656 
101,870 
72,226 
72,734 
114,614 
179,820 
179,820 
88,642 
75,154 
105,740 
163,026 
147,842 
112,832 
72,226 
143,532 
149,056 
115,658 
83,196 
83,444 
77,490 


all 


others from corporate reports to Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Left 
After 
Tax 

$148,132 
133,213 
130,380 
128,320 
116,317 
69,568 
163,881 
162,929 
142,558 
113,535 
121,667 
117,599 
181,044 
143,098 
127,932 
127,832 
127,832 
161,655 
161,631 
138,151 
132,860 
115,010 


122,012 
77,774 
102,055 
80,046 
80,046 
80,046 
101,015 
100,534 
78,240 
72,331 
58,558 
78,351 
72,388 
91,140 
101,505 
108,194 
92,505 
77,774 
78,061 
97 886 
122,386 
122,386 
86,358 
79,429 
94,260 
116,140 
110,491 
97,168 
77,774 
108,898 
110,944 
98,308 
83,570 
83,722 
80,700 
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Co. His 1950 pay, counting salary and 
bonus, was $539,550. Of that, his federal 
jncome tax was around $358,506. Actual- 
ly, he probably had additional income, 
from dividends and other sources, which 


would run his effective tax rate still high- 





er. . 
But, disregarding all except his salary 


and bonus, he paid the Government $2 
out of every $3 he earned. If he works a 
six-day week, he puts in four days of it 
for the Government. 

In 1951, his tax on the same amount of 
income, instead of $358,506, would be 
$390,440. That’s on the basis of the tax 
4 increase already on the books. 

In 1952, if the tax bill proposed by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
becomes law, his tax on the same income 
will go up to $419,550. Then, in effect, 
he will work from Monday morning un- 
til after lunch on Friday to pay his tax. 
On Friday afternoon and Saturday, he 
will work for his take-home pay. 

On all taxable income above $200,000, 
the tax rate now is 91 per cent. Under 
the proposed change, it rises to 94.5 per 
cent on all above $80,000. 

The eftective ceiling, applicable to 
the whole amount of a man’s income aft- 
er deductions allowed by tax laws, goes 
up from 87 to 90 per cent. 

This will mean that, out of each dollar 
added to the salary of a man in the top 
pay bracket, the most he can realize is 
a dime. 

This is the problem that boards of 
directors, trying to keep ahead of com- 
petitors, are up against when they under- 
take to pass out substantial pay boosts 
to their corporate managers. 

New wrinkles, as a result, are show- 
ing up in corporate pay systems. 
Deferred pay has become one of the 
favorites. In some cases, the idea is to 
spread pay out, thus easing the tax bur- 
den on the man who receives it. In other 
cases, it is aimed simply at making sure 
that the bonus recipient won’t leave the 
company to go to work for a competitor. 
As a rule, he loses the deferred part of 
his pay if he leaves. 

General Motors, taking no chances on 
losing key men, spreads its big bonuses 
out over five years. So far as taxes are 
concerned, top GM men may lose by this 
arrangement. Their incomes in future 
years, with accumulated bonuses, prob- 
ably will put them in the highest’ tax 
brackets, and rates will be rising. 
Actually, GM pay to executives in 
1950 was the highest in the country. 
Counting salary and the whole amount 
of the bonus declared for 1950, Charles 
E. Wilson, president, got $626,300. Al- 
bert Bradley, executive vice president, 
got $541,425. Vice Presidents Marvin E. 
Coyle and Harlow H. Curtice got $526,- 
100 each. 

The table on page 58 shows only ac- 
tual payments to these men during 1950— 
salaries plus past years’ bonuses. The 
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| keep buildings 
cool, comfortable’ 


Your employees work in cool, invigorating, fresh air when 
ILG Self-Cooled Motor Propeller Fans go on the job! Here 
is the simple, quick, efficient answer to removal of excess 
heat, humidity, fumes and odors... to sweeping a breeze of 
refreshing cool air through working areas. All ILG fans are 
direct-driven by motors built by ILG with special character- 
istics for fan duty—and covered by ILG’s ““One-Name-Plate” 
Guarantee. For quick action... and experienced engineering 
assistance on your ventilating problem—call nearby Branch 
Office (consult classified directory) or mail coupon today. 







VENTILATION 


FREE! Helpful 32-Page Guide 







"HOW TO PLAN YOUR VENTILATING SYSTEM" 





[] Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOKLET “How to 
Plan Your Ventilating System” 
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TELEGRAPH 


Mail piles up. Delays happen. 
Telegrams command attention, 


get results—fast! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 
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OUR SHIPMENT NUMBER 3294 
SCHEDULED ARRIVAL PEORIA 
YESTERDAY NOT RECEIVED. 
KINDLY CHECK AND TELEGRAPH 
BEST YOU CAN DO FOR US. 


WESTERN - 
UNION 











CONFIRMATIONS 


YOUR ESTIMATE OF 1OTH ON 
CONCRETE INSTALLATION 
ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY. 
PLEASE TELEGRAPH HOW SOON 
YOU CAN COMPLETE JOB. 
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save prepayment of domestic 
or international messages. 
A great convenience for (fw 
travelers at hotels, air- 
ports, railroad stations 
and “en route”. Ask 

your nearby Western 

Union office for details. 
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first installment of the 1950 bonus was 
not paid until 1951. 

A statement sent to stockholders by 
GM’s Bonus and Salary Committee shows 
the importance that this company at- 
taches to the problem of executive pay: 

“In our free-enterprise system, there 
exists a very keen competition for execu- 
tive talent. The demand for men of out- 
standing ability exceeds the supply. With- 
out the benefit of an effective executive- 
compensation policy, the corporation 
would be placed in an extremely disad- 
vantageous position in attempting to hold 
its executive organization against the of- 
fers of others.” 

Pensions, more and more, are being 
added to the “fringe” benefits that cor- 
porations offer their executives. GM, for 
example, contributed $25,856 toward the 


-—Wide World 
BETHLEHEM STEEL‘S GRACE 
When incomes near half a million... 





pension and insurance fund for Mr. Wil- 
son in 1950. 

There are real tax advantages here, 
because pensions are payable after re- 
tirement, when the recipient’s total in- 
come will be reduced. Many companies 
report that their executives are more in- 
terested in the security offered by a gen- 
erous pension than in an immediate raise 
in pay. 

Pension plans must be drawn up with 
care, or they will run into trouble with 
the tax collector. For one thing, the plan 
must not discriminate in favor of highly 
paid employes. 

Many companies, to take care of execu- 
tives without violating the rule, have sim- 
ply removed the ceiling on the pension 
that any individual may draw. Others 
have raised the ceiling. 

Insurance plans are under much the 
same rules as pension plans. Some com- 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers, 
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panies, however, offer everybody a year’s 
salary as a death benefit. 

Ownership plans are gaining in 
popularity as a means of improving the 
Jot of corporate executives. 

Stock options can be offered now un- 
der easier tax rules. Congress saw to that 
in the Revenue Act of 1950, passed last 
autumn. Subject to restrictions set up in 
the law, an employe is relieved of tax on 
the “paper profit” he makes through a 
gain in the price of the stock between 
the time the option is granted and the 
time he exercises it. 

Some firms, too, make a policy of giv- 
ing executives an opportunity to: own 
stock in promising subsidiaries. This is 
done through stock options or bonuses. 
Idea is to give the employe a chance to 
grow with the business, to accumulate 


s 





DU PONT‘'S GREENEWALT 
... taxes take $2 of every $3 


some wealth through the gain in the 
value of the subsidiary’s stock. 

A few companies have given key exec- 
utives profitable dealerships. Idea is to 
let them build up small businesses of 
their own. A common complaint among 
corporate executives is that they are de- 
nied the tax advantages that are en- 
joyed by small businessmen. 

Expense accounts are watched close- 
ly by the Treasury. Officials admit, how- 
ever, that there are executives whose real 
incomes are increased substantially by 
expense accounts. 

What’s up is a search for ways of 
giving corporate managers a little bigger 
share of the profits of the firms they run. 
In some cases, it’s a matter of competition 
for management talent. In others, it’s 
a contest with the tax collector. Level- 
ing of incomes through tax laws has gone 
a long way. The process isn’t over yet. 
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Your Wotking 


OMMERCIAL CRepIT has a plan that provides the answer 
C if a tight working capital position requires you to seek 
funds to meet increased operating costs, higher taxes, expand- 
ing payrolls, “spot cash” purchasing, modernization and 
expansion to speed fulfillment of Government requirements. 






The Commercial Credit Plan 
can increase your working capital 
$10,000, $100,000, $1,000,000 
or more 

























Under our plan there is no need to issue stock, debentures or } 
other capital issues, nor will CommMercIAL CrepIT inject itself 
into the management of your business. 


Funds are usually available in 3 to 5 days. You use only 
the money you need ... when you need it. You pay only when 
you use the money. 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions, extra charges. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT’s one charge is a tax deductible expense 
(unlike dividends). 


If an increase in working capital of 20%, 30%, 40% or 
more will help you solve today’s problems, you should investi- 
gate the ComMERCIAL CREDIT proposal now. Write, wire or 
phone the nearest ComMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPoRATION Office 
listed below. Simply say, “Send me the information referred 
to in U.S. News.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Over § 100,000,000 


, nd Surplus 
Capital a <=; 100- 


BALTIMOR 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 #® Chicago 6 ® Los Angeles 14 # San Francisco 6... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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LUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 





Business activity is holding its own as 
the forces of inflation and deflation 
are pitted against each other in the 
economy. 

Factory output, at 233 on the weekly 
indicator, is still moving on a high 
plateau. Shrinking output of autos and 
appliances and a lower rate of home 
building have been enough so far to 
offset production gains in military 
goods and in machinery and equipment 
for business. 

Automobile output was cut to 145,719 
in the week ended June 9, next low- 
est for any full week since early 
February. 

Television sets were turned out at one 
of the lowest rates this year in the 
week ended June 1. Inventories of 
manufacturers. however, stayed at 
nearly 600,000 sets. 

Subnormal buying of appliances by 
distributors, who are trying to work 
off their own excess stocks, is cutting 
production and building up inventories 
of manufacturers. Department stores, 
for example, bought so few TV sets in 
April that they were able to reduce 
their inventories, even though thev 
could not lift their own sales to cus- 
tomers. 

Gas ranges shipped by manufacturers 
fell to only 172,500 in May, down 40 
per cent from March and 29 per cent 
from a year ago. 

New homes started in May, rising to 
97,000, were 10 per cent higher than 
in April, but still 35 per cent below a 
year ago. 

Price cutting at retail is proving a 
double-edged sword. Stores that cut 
prices are drawing customers, but, 
in cities where price wars have not 


(1935-39=100) 


FOR 





developed, customers seem to be 
waiting until they do. 

A forward look into the second half of 
1951 shows a groundswell of infla- 
tionary forces developing. 

Defense orders to be placed by the 
Government in the twelve months be- 


ginning July 1 will run to about 80 
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billions, nearly double those placed 
in the year ending on June 30. 
Government spending for defense is 
due to rise to a rate of about 44 bil- 
lions per year by the fourth quarter 
of 1951 and 58 billions by the mid- 
dle of next year. It was only 21 bil- 
lions in the first quarter of 1951. 
The flow of cash between the Govern- 
ment and the public is to shift. In 
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the first half of 1951, the Government 
will have taken in about 6.9 billions 
more than it paid out. In the second 
half, it will pay out about 6.2 billions 
more than it collects. 

Plant and equipment outlays of bus. 
ness, planned in March at 24 billions 
for 1951, will be still greater, if lates 
plans can be carried out. Metals short. 
ages, of course, may bite into the total, 

U. S. exports jumped to a rate of 165 
billions per year in April, largest ip 
four years. Other countries have added 
3.6 billions to their gold and dollars jp 
the last year and are earning more ag 
U.S. imports grow and more military 
aid is supplied to them free. 

Personal incomes, lifted by rising em. 
ployment, longer hours and switching 
of workers to higher-paying defense 
jobs, will expand to about 229 billions 
per year, after taxes, by the end of 
1951, from 217 in April. 

A test of inflation controls is likely be- 
fore mid-1952. Slaughter of cattle, 
shown in the top chart, gives a sample 
of the problems. A roll-back of 10 per 
cent in cattle prices has already 
brought a drop in cattle sent to mar 
ket. As happened in 1946, price ceil- 
ings can disrupt the flow of meat and 
force controls to be modified or aban- 
doned. 

Restraints upon inflation provided by 
heavy output of consumer goods, high- 
er taxes and Government controls are 
pulling prices downward. The period 
of falling production of autos and ap 
pliances, however, is only beginning, 
and the rise in incomes has some dis- 
tance yet to go. Upward pressures on 
wages and prices are to increase grad- 
ually over the next year. 
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In this “Radioactive Materials Room” at Chrysler Laboratories, many stronger 


metals .. 


. better designs... 


smoother-running, longer-lasting parts have 


their beginning. Note the protective lead-and-rubber gloves and aprons, and 
the thick lead box in the foreground where “hot” parts are safely stored, 


ATOMS FROM OAK RIDGE COME TO DETROIT 


The men in the picture are handling 
“hot” or radioactive automobile parts. 
That’s the reason for their long-handled 
tools, the radiation exposure meter held 
by the man at the right—and their 
caution. It’s all part of a new kind of 
research at Chrysler Corporation. 

Our engineers send engine distribu- 
tor points to the U. S. Atomic Plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., where they are made 
radioactive in the famous Atomic Pile. 

Returned to Detroit, a “hot” point 
is mounted in a standard distributor, 
and given a test run as though in your 


car. Ordinarily it takes hundreds of 
hours of engine operation for points to 
wear enough to be measured. But in a 
few minutes of this test, some radio- 
active atoms are transferred from the 
“hot” point — enough to be measured 
accurately by sensitive Geiger Counters. 

In this way, we find out where wear 
starts, and how and why, and thus 
learn to develop better points that will 
run much longer without replacement. 

Similar tests, using “hot” piston 
rings, gears, bearings and the like, are 
helping us to develop longer-lasting 


parts for cars and other vehicles, and 
improved ways of lubricating them. 
Chrysler Corporation was an auto in- 
dustry pioneer in this peaceful use of 
atomic energy. It’s one more example 
of the pra¢tical imagination that leads 
directly to the fine performance and 
long life of the products we make. And 
another reason why our experience and 
skills are always ready for a wide variety 
of challenging jobs—from cars and 
trucks and military vehicles to industrial 
engines, heating and cooling systems— 
and even railroad freight car trucks. 


Practical IMAGINATION guides research at ¢€ coe RYS L e Qe C¢ Oo za PO RAT { © N 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO and CHRYSLER CARS and DODGE TRUCKS 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


Mopar Parts & Accessories Cycleweld 








Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


An idea exchange service for 
advertisers and buyers of printing 


Let your colors set the mood! 


Too often, personal opinion enters into 
the selection of colors for an advertise- 
ment. Actually, there are basic psycho- 
logical reactions to most colors which 
should be taken into consideration. 
Blue creates a feeling of coolness, 
freshness, cleanliness — and is the favor- 
ite color with men. Red rates first with 
women, and is the “‘exciting”’ color; 
browns and tans are warm, dignified, 
and frequently appetizing in the case 
of foods, while purple is often depress- 
ing. Light or bright yellows are cheerful, 
and black on yellow is the most legible 
ofall combinations. If you choose colors 
carefully, they'll help achieve the desired 
mood in printed advertising—and you'll 
avoid many common mistakes seen 
every day. 

George W. Straub, Art Director, 

Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 


1 got off my printer’s neck! 


Recently I checked back over a 12-month 
period and found that almost every job 
we had given our printer had been a 
“rush.”’ I also found that most of the 
mistakes and overtime charges were a re- 
sult of his having to meet our hurry - up 
deadlines. So I tried eliminating the word 
“RUSH” wherever possible, on work 
going to the printer. Since then, type 
proofs have been near perfect the first 
time —extra charges have been reduced — 
and the work is being completed almost 
as fast as before ! 


Luther W. Mendenhall, « 
National Aluminate Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
A 7-carload “dream” ? 


No—when the Toni Company ordered 
an amazing 7 carloads of printing paper 





for a hair-care booklet, the order was 
based on facts —not someone’s ‘‘dream”’! 
For in the exacting school market (where 
the booklet was offered), material of this 
nature must fulfill a definite need to be 
successful. The need was discovered and 
a booklet prepared, based on the findings 
of Toni’s field-trained Education Staff. 
Basically non-commercial in nature, the 
booklet gives teen-agers real help in the 


art of hair-care. And in so doing, the 
Education Staff knew what the demand 
would be—accurately predicted a print- 
ing requiring 7 carloads of paper! Yet 
even now, it looks like that order may 
only be the first! 


Leah L. Anderson, Educational Director, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, Ill. 





Do you have an item of interest ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


You, as an advertiser or 
buyer of printing, are 
invited to contribute to 
this column. Any item of 
interest pertaining to ad- 
vertising or printing is 
acceptable, and becomes 
the property of Kimberly- 
Clark. For each published 
item, a $50 Defense Bond 
will be awarded to the sender. In case of 
similar contributions, only the first re- 
ceived will be eligible for an award 
Address Editorial Dept., Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


a8 


* * * 


As paper is once again on allocation, 
help prevent the shortage from spreading. 
And remember—you add crisp freshness 
and sparkling new sales appeal to all 
printed pieces —at less cost, with less 
waste —when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation su. wscorsm 
Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 


t.M.REG U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Hifect* Enamel __Lithofect* 


Trufect* 


Multifect* 
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We've Been Asked: 


HOW ROTATION PLAN WORKS 


they really rotating some men 
home from Korea? 
Yes. Some men from all services have 
sen brought home, under the ro- 
tation plan, after serving in the Ko- 
Sean combat zone. But there has been 
ome slowness in getting the program 
going full scale. 


4 


What's the trouble? 
The principal trouble, up to now, has 
teen getting replacements to Korea so 
What men with long service there can 
come home. A man cannot start home 
Muntil there is a replacement on hand for 
thim. Furthermore, field commanders who 
slect troops for rotation do not want to 
iweaken the efficiency of their commands 
"by releasing too many of their seasoned 
men until others are qualified to take 
their places. Another reason for slowness 
in operation of the rotation plan is un- 
certainty over what the enemy plans to 
do, and how many troops will be needed 
| in the immediate future. 


Will rotation be accelerated? 

'That’s the plan. Military authorities say 
‘more troops are becoming available for 
service in Korea. The goal of the Army is 
to step up rotation until about 25,000 
men come home each month, possibly by 
August, unless there is all-out war. 


How many have been brought home? 

|The Army has rotated home from Korea 
about 15,000 men since the plan was 
launched in April. These do not include 
casualties. They are men who were 
taken from active duty, mostly in the 
combat area. The Marines have brought 
back about 8,000 men and the Air Force 
around 4,800. Not all of these AF men 
came from Korea, but all were at Far 
East stations. Some were mechanics and 
technicians. 


What about the Navy? 

The general rule in the Navy is that a 
}man stays with his ship until it comes 
home for repairs or overhauling. While 
itheir ships are tied up at home ports, 
the Navy men usually get leave to go 
home. Unless transferred, they go bi ick 
to the Far East with their ships. 


On what basis are men selected for 
rotation? 
In general, the Army picks out men for 
return home on the basis of time spent 
in the combat zone. But this does not 
mean that, after an Army officer or an 
enlisted man has been in the combat 
area for six months or eight months, he 
can always pack up and go home. There 
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Speedier Action Ahead 


@ GI’s in Korea and their families 
are complaining about slow mo- 
tion of rotation plan. 


Some men are being brought 
home for leaves and duty in the 
United States. 


All services plan to speed up re- 
turn-home movement from Ko- 
rea. 











is that matter of a replacement, and 
first replacements go to fill in for battle 
casualties. Where two men in a unit 
have had the same length of combat 
service, the decision on who goes home 
might favor the one with the longer 
military service. Or a World War II vet- 
eran might get the decision over a 
nonveteran. 


Does this mean only infantrymen are 
rotated? 

No. The program includes men in sup- 

port of front-line troops. That would be 

some members of supply units, truck 

drivers, hospital workers and others. 


How do the Marines pick men for 
rotation? 

The Marine program is similar to that of 
the Army. Field commanders select men 
for rotation with emphasis on length of 
service in combat areas. Consideration 
also is given to total length of service 
and to wartime veterans. 


What about the Air Force? 
The Air Force uses a different system. It 
bases eligibility for rotation largely on 
length of foreign service. It now is bring- 
ing back men who would have been en- 
titled to return home last summer, after 
30 months of foreign duty, but were held 
overseas by the Korean fighting. The Air 
Force also takes into consideration the 
number of missions flown. But there is no 
set number of missions that automatical- 
ly entitles a flier to rotation. 
When rotated men arrive in U.S., 
what do they do? 
First of all, they get leaves, and can go 
home. This usually lasts for 30 days, 
sometimes longer. Then they are reas- 
signed to units in the U.S. Most.of those 
with combat service are assigned to train- 
ing of recruits. Some may be sent to Eu- 
rope. But the present plan is to return 
none of them to Korea, unless they ask to 
go back. 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
office how much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 








“in| THE COLUMBIA 
== | GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly dividend: 
Common Stock 
No. 67, 20¢ per share 

payable on August 15, 1951, to holders of 

record at close of business July 20, 1951. 
Dace Parker 

June 7, 1951 Secretary 




















SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors 

of Safeway Stores, Incor- 

porated, on June 7,1951, 

declared quarterly divi- 

dends on the Company’s 
$5.00 par value Common Stock and 
4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60¢ per share, 
and is payable July 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business June 19, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per 
share and is payable July 1, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 19, 1951. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
June 7, 1951. 











HOULTON, MAINE. Supervising construction of his 61st service station with people of Northern Maine for 39 years he now has 16 bulk plants spotted 


his son, Otis, Arthur O. Putnam is an outstanding oil marketer. Serving the 


GLENDALE, ARIZONA. 
State Legislator and former 
Mayor, W. B. Barkley is typi- 
cal of the many local oil job- 
bers who play a vital role in 
their own communities. 


BETTENDORF, IOWA. This Paraland Oil Com- 
pany bulk plant is owned by an independent mar- 
keter who buys from refineries, breaks up volume 
shipments into smaller quantities needed by his 


throughout his territory to give better service in even the most isolated village, 


13,000 SMALL OIL COMPANIES 


Doing BIG Job in Supplying U.S. Oil Needs 


The story behind the tremendous growth of lo- 
cal oil jobbers and distributors in the U.S. is 
the story of America’s competitive system at 
work. Dollar volume by these local concerns has 
actually tripled since 1940 alone. 

As the use of petroleum products has increased, 
the number of local oilmen who sell and distrib- 
ute in wholesale quantities has grown from less 
than 100 in 1909 to over 15,000.* 

Doing business in big cities and remote vi 
lages, local oil jobbers and distributors set high 
standards of service in their communities. Com- 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PE 


customers. Some jobbers sell to farmers; others 
work with service stations or deal in fuel oil for 
home heating. Local jobbers and distributors own 
a large share of the nation’s bulk storage plants, 


peting successfully against both large and small 
firms, they perform a vital job distributing to- 
day’s record oil supplies. 

In peace or war, America’s thousands of 
privately-managed oil companies provide the 
public with the finest oil products at the world’s 
lowest prices. For instance, gasoline is priced 
about the same as 25 years ago—only taxes are 
higher. Yet quality is 50 per cent better. 

This is one more example of how the benefits 
of oil company competition pay off for you and 


*National Petroleum News 


the nation. 


ROLEUM INsTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


ie . 
WAYZATA, MINNESOTA. W.L. Dickey (left), sold 
5ethousand gallons of gasoline in 1910 when he 
started business. Today his son, Don (right), now 
company president, sells 5 million gallons a year. 
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Trend of American Business 












24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








You can't cross off the business effects of a possible peace in Korea. Any 

appraisal of the outlook should take account of a Korean cease-fire order. 
Inflation pressures definitely will ease if fighting stops any time soon. 
Arms build-up, the defense program, will lose a lot of its urgency. It 




















could be that the military may decide to extend time limits for rearming. 
Civilian buying may slacken off a bit more. There will appear to be even 

less need for haste in purchasing automobiles, refrigerators, other appliances. 
Business purchasing also is likely to decline. Inventory accumulation no 






















longer will be a factor in stimulating business. Inventories will shrink. 
Prices will tend to fall. That will be true particularly of wool, cotton, 
rubber, some metals. Price level, in fact, shows signs of easing already. 



















Farm surpluses will return. You have Agriculture Secretary Brannan's word 









for that. He says sudden peace will bring large supplies, smaller markets. 
These are all factors that will tend to choke off the boom. Some of them 
are operating now. In addition, there is a tightening credit situation, making 





it harder to buy on borrowed money, and a sagging tendency in home construction. 

















But there are balancing factors that will tend to stimulate activity. 
Defense spending appears to be firmly committed for the next six months. 





The military budget makes no allowance for continued heavy fighting in Korea. 





If the Korean war goes on, military leaders say they will need more money. 

vall Arms-Spending rate started in 1951 at 21 billion a year. Now it tops 30 

to- billion and is scheduled to go to 44 billion a year by the end of this year. 

-' Rising outlay for arms thus promises to be a powerful business stimulant. 
the Industrial expansion also will go ahead. U.S. industry plans to spend 24 
ld’s billion dollars on plant and equipment this year. That's an official estimate. 
ced It is a record outlay. The previous high was 19.2 billion dollars in 1948. 

- These plans might be curtailed somewhat, but probably not much. Steel, 

fits aluminum, chemicals, petroleum, electric power and railroad improvements promise 











and to go along as planned. They represent a substantial portion of the total. 
News 
On balance, therefore, the odds favor expanding production for the six 
months just ahead. Increased arms output and plant expansion will act together 
to keep total production at a high level. No severe setback is in prospect. A 
decline in civilian activity, on the other hand, may keep inflation in check. 
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Tax bill is completed for action in the House. Under its terms..... 
Individual income tax gets a special 12.5 per cent "defense tax" added to 
it. That goes for all taxpayers. Date for the increase is set at September l. 
Corporation taxes get a boost of 5 percentage points on earnings. This in- 
crease is made retroactive to Jan. 1, 1951, in the House bill. 
Excess-profits tax credit is cut from 85 per cent of 1946-49 earnings to 75 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


per cent. Top limit on corporate taxes is boosted from 62 to 70 per cent, 
Capital-gains tax also gets the 12.5 per cent defense levy added. 
Excise taxes are increased on cigarettes, gasoline, liquor, automobiles, 
Sporting goods, some household equipment, and are newly applied on other items, 
Under the House measure, the estimate is that 7.2 billion dollars will be 
raised in additional revenues after a full year of operation. That falls short 
of the 10 billion asked by Mr. Truman but may be higher than the Senate is will- 
ing to go. Senate is likely to trim some of the House proposals. 








There are other important features written into the House tax bill. 

A homeowner is exempt from capital-gains tax if he sells his house and 
buys a new house for the same price, or a higher price, within a year. 

Corporate dividends and interest payments are subjected to a 20 per cent 
withholding tax. This does not apply to Government bonds, savings accounts. 

Short-term capital losses cannot be fully charged against long-term gains. 

Gamblers are subjected to a 10 per cent tax on gross receipts. 

Tax on electricity. bills of 3 1-3 per cent is scheduled for repeal. 

The tax bill also increases the depletion allowance for coal mining and 
adds depletion allowances to pumice, scoria, asbestos and slate--all minerals. 

















Controlled Materials Plan now is expected to apply to virtually all users 
of steel, aluminum or copper in the final three months of the current year. 

CMP goes into effect July 1 for defense and defense-Supporting industries, 
but will not come completely into operation until September. 1. Delay is said 
to be due to the time required to shift from priorities to CMP allotments. 

By year end, under present plans, a complete rationing system is expected 
to be in effect for industry. Meanwhile, Government directs that half of alloy- 
steel ingots must be earmarked for CMP orders. Carbon-steel Supply is expected 
to meet civilian needs in July and August, but shortages are likely in alloy 
steel, steel plate, sheet steel, and structural shapes and forms. 

Idea of CMP is to allocate the supply of steel, copper and aluminum, and, 
through those allocations, to balance over-all defense and civilian output of 
metal goods. It is the system that worked near the end of World War II. 














Construction industry, over all, does not yet show any signs of a slump. 

Total new building in May is put at 2.5 billion dollars. That marks an in- 
crease of 240 million over May, 1950, and a gain of 150 million over April. 

Industrial building is more than twice as large as a year ago. Commercial 
building shows a 41.3 per cent gain; public utilities are up 14.5 per cent. 

Public construction is running 39.2 per cent ahead of a year ago, with the 
largest gains recorded in industrial structures and military construction. 

These figures--official--show that a decline in residential building is be- 
ing more than offset by expansion in other forms of construction. Outlook is 
that the building industry is to have another year of very high volume. 

















Small defense plants corporation may yet be created by act of Congress. 

A central agency to pull small firms into the defense program is proposed 
in a bill that has the backing of 50 Senators. That constitutes a majority. 

Senators are impressed with the World War II record of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in 60,000 contracts for small plants, worth 6 billion. 
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DISHWASHER RACKS like this call on almost every 
one of the superior qualities of Stainless Steel. Great 
strength and light weight; freedom from distortion and 
sagging; resistance to corrosion, heat, cold, abrasion; 
permanent good looks; sanitation. U’S’S Stainless 
Steel is extremely important to America’s mobilization. 


STEEL LANDING MATS, commonly used for ‘“‘quickie’’ 
combat airfields, are here being placed on a wooden 
pier to speed up the landing of supplies. Although 
a great deal of steel is required to meet our mobi- 
lization needs, United States Steel is big enough, for- 
tunately, to supply steel for that purpose and also 
for many essential everyday uses. And the steel-making 
capacity of U-S-Steel is expanding every year. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
Steel furnaces in the United States produced an average of more than 


8 million tons of steel every month in 1950. Every month, their output 
exceeded a full year’s production in all but four foreign countries. 








Only STEEL 


can do so many 
jobs so well... 





KNOW WHAT THIS IS?. . . aside from 
being a whale of a mass of steel all in 
one piece? It’s a heavy forging weighing 
81,500 pounds, eventually destined to 
become a water wheel shaft for a hydro- 
electric generating station. To the mak- 
ing of these big fellows, U.S. Steel’s 
Homestead District Works brings a 
combination of the finest steel, skilled 
craftsmen, and modern equipment. 


... and this trade-mark is 
your guide to quality steel 














TUNNEL PUTS TO SEA! This giant cylinder 
of steel will form part of the new, half- 
mile-long vehicular tunnel under the 
Houston Ship Canal between Baytown 
and La Porte, Texas. Nearly 35 feet in 
diameter, 300 feet long, and with both ends 
sealed to make it seaworthy, this tunnel 
section has just been “‘launched”’ from the 
U.S. Steal yards at Orange, Texas, where 
it was fabricated, and is beginning its 125- 
mile trip by water to its final destination. 
When completed, the underseas tunnel will 
carry 3009 feet of State Highway 146. 


























UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Duild a Better Ameriae 


AMERICAN. BRIDGE..COMPANY-.©. -AMERICAN STEEL.& WIRE-COMPANY-and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA-STEEL-COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UWITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIAGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


GRY 3) 
? 


Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘“Time-Tight’’ 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 
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Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on WA 
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as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight’’ Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 


Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 





The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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YOU CAN perhaps get an increase 

in your price ceilings if you find 
that you are manufacturing at a loss in 
one or more of the separate plants of 
your establishment. The: Office of Price 
Stabilization says that manufacturers 
suffering such losses may apply for price 
relief. They must show, however, that 
their losses are the direct result of Ops 
orders. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get further information 

from OPS about how its general 
manufacturers’ price regulation is sup- 
posed to operate. The agency issues a 
series of questions and answers on com- 
pliance with provisions of this regula. 
tion. An accompanying statement tells 
of some of the common errors made by 
manufacturers in preparing OPS Public 
Form 8. 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a special form 

from the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense for use in applying for a 
permit for construction in connection 
with your oil or gas operations. Form 
PAD-26 is made available for request- 
ing a permit for such building that will 
cost $5,000 or more. The same form can 
be used in applying for allotment of 
controlled materials or other priorities 
assistance on oil or gas construction 
projects. 


* * * 


MZ YOU CAN, as a U.S. citizen, file a 

claim up unti] September 2 with the 
Belgian Government for indemnification 
for war damage to your private proper- 
ty-in that country. The State Department 
announces that it has been informed of 
this deadline for making indemnity 
claims to Belgian authorities. 


* * * 


YOU CAN count on paying less for 
the tin that you buy from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. For 
the fitth time this month, RFC lowers 
its selling price ror the metal. This time, 
the cut is 7 cents to $1.11 a pound. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a recent 

court decision, be sued by the Gov- 
ernment for damages for violation of the 
Walsh-Healey Act, which regulates 
wages paid workers on Government cor- 
tracts, if the violation took place more 
than two years ago. A circuit court of ap- 
peals rules that the Attorney General is 
barred from suing an employer for dam- 
ages because the action was not started 
within the two-year limitation period 0 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


within the 120-day grace period of the 
Portal-to-Portal Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get an in- 
crease in the price ceilings of your 
products to make up for productivity 
wage raises that you give your em- 
ployes. The Wage Stabilization Board 
draws up a pledge to be signed by em- 
ployers who are allowed to pay higher 
wages because of increases in produc- 
tivity of workers. Employers must 
promise not to use these pay hikes as a 
basis for seeking higher price ceilings. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your work- 

ers that you are strongly opposed to 
a “union shop” if you have a record of 
unfair labor practices. The National La- 
bor Relations Board holds that such a 
statement is a violation of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act when coupled with the question- 
ing of employes about union activities 
and with other disapproved actions. The 
decision implies that an employer's op- 
position to a “union shop” would be all 
right if there were no history of unfair 
practices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring the ex- 

cess-profits tax of a bank, include 
in its borrowed capital the value of cer- 
tificates of deposit that it issued to its 
depositors. This ruling is handed down 
by the U.S. Tax Court in a case involv- 
ing the wartime excess-profits tax. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a steel producer, 

fail to set aside more of your stain- 
less steel to fill defense-rated orders. 
Steelmakers are told by the National 
Production Authority that they will have 
to accept more of these orders because 
of the expanding rearmament program 
and industrial expansion. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much aluminum as in the past for 
caps and closures for beverages. NPA’s 
packaging order is amended to limit pro- 
ducers of both alccholic and nonalco- 
holic beverages in such uses of this 
metal. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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You can’t buy a thing 
from this “salesman’’ 


How come? Because the things he “‘sells’’ are free. 
His job is to sell “ideas” and to give technical assist- 
ance to national defense agencies and other cement 
and concrete users in his territory. 





This salesman is one of 230 Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation field engineers operating out of 26 district 
offices and serving 45 states. These engineers are 
experts on the uses of portland cement and concrete. 


Back of them is a headquarters organization of 139 
technical specialists and research scientists who pro- 
| vide the up-to-the-minute information and technical 
literature which enable the PCA field engineer to give 
maximum service, without charge, to cement 
users—large and small—thus insuring to them 
best results from their concrete dollar. 



















The broad program of research, develop- 
ment and engineering service conducted by 
the Portland Cement Association is made pos- 
sible by the financial support of its 67 member 
companies engaged in the manufacture of 
portland cement in the U. S. and Canada. 





The PCA is a non-profit organization dedi- 
cated to improving and extending the uses of 
portland cement and concrete so these ma- 
terials may play their proper role in building a 
stronger America. A list of Association mem- 
ber companies will be sent free on request. 
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@ Location of PCA member company mills 
@ Location of PCA district offices 
& Location of PCA general offices and laboratories 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Aéd-83, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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JACK HEINTZ does it! 





J&H MOTORS include a 
full line of fractional horse- 
power, capacitor-start and 
induction motors. These 
provide the bases for special- 
purpose designs. Electrical 
and output characteristics, 
end bells, housings, shafts 
and switches can be varied 
to meet specific needs. 





Want to dunk 


a motor 


By immersing this motor in oil, one-third more power is developed, 
and the capacity of our customer’s specially-designed pump gains a 
sizable competitive advantage. 

Since oil is unfriendly to ordinary motors, this one has unusual 
features—like oil-resistant insulation and special, corrosion-resistant 
switch contacts. We furnish stators, rotors and switches which must 
fit perfectly with parts made by our customer to ensure both a 
hermetic seal and dependable performance. 

The engineering and production problems involved here are typical 
of those J&H tackles every day, in designing and building Rotomotive 
equipment for the military and for other industries. 

When your problem involves compacting more power into less 
space and weight, or calls for special engineering and controls, 
remember ... Jack & Heintz does it! 


New Booklet on Rotomofive Equipment—A 24-page picture story that 
shows many reasons why we can help you solve unusual problems in 
defense production. Write, on your company letterhead, for free copy of 
“Jack & Heintz Does It.’”? Address JACK & HEINTZ, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack « Hentz 
tore 
EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices \ designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, conirolling it, or using it 


without drowning it? 
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Hi | , \ Business Around the World 


CANBERRA @ EDMONTON ¢@ TORONTO 








>> In Australia, as in the U.S., a big question of the hour is how extensive 
Government controls over the economy should be in what is still peacetime. 
Australia is having its biggest boom, its biggest Spending binge. Infla- 





tionary headaches are setting in. The Government is reaching for the remedy 
shelf. Almost any remedy selected means more Government controls. Most Aus-= 





tralians, reveling in the boom, are not yet interested in drastic remedies. 
Australian farmers, ranchers and woolgrowers, now lining their pocketbooks, 
don't hanker for any changes, as long as prices stay high. 
Australian labor can see price controls, but not wage controls. 
Australian businessmen don't want anything to disturb the flow of profits. 











These Australian groups react just the way their American counterparts do. 


>> Almost everything in the Australian scene is stimulating inflation. 
Money is pouring into Australia from overseas. 
The big Australian exports--wool, wheat, meat, metals--all are bringing 








generous prices. Wool exports alone this season will bring in the equivalent of 
1.3 billion dollars, twice as much as last season. A golden fleece, indeed. 
Large speculative funds have moved to Australia from Britain and the U.S. 





Owners have been betting on an upward move in the Australian pound. 
Money supply in Australia doubled between 1945 and the end of 1950. So did 
wages. Commercial loans tripled. Each has expanded further this year. 





Goods Supply hasn't expanded as fast as money. So wholesale prices have 
doubled since 1945. Retail prices are not far behind. 





>> Australian inflation is fed by assorted shortages... 
Labor is scarce. 200,000 jobs find no takers. Workers frequently throw up 
jobs, take new ones at better wages. Efficiency is not high. "Slowdowns" are 





frequent. So is absenteeism. Strikes cut production. Communists are in key 





Spots in coal-mining and stevedore unions. Communists reach out for control of 
Steel, building, railroad unions--much to the worry of the Government. 
Production is short of needs. Coal shortage is most serious. This spreads 





out to affect steel output, electric power, rail transport. 
Consumer goods Supplies might be pieced out with larger imports, but re- 





Strictions on dollar imports still apply. Mostly, dollars are spent for capital 
goods=--rail equipment, mining machinery, construction machinery, etc. 
Such developmental outlays currently produce no consumer goods, just feed 





inflation. Rearmament expenditures are in the same category. 





Immigration is very heavy. While welcome additions to the labor supply, im- 





migrants put added strain on already-short housing and on consumer buying. 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Budgetary policy of the Government doesn't relieve the inflationary strain, 
Government expenditures are rising, especially for defense and social services, 
Revenues just cover outlays. There's no sopping up of excess: purchasing power, 








>> Australian Government now faces a time of decision..... 

Drifting on the currents of inflation must be stopped somehow. 

Business-farm coalition controls the Parliament--but just. 

Politically, it may be impossible for the Government to increase taxes as 
much as it wants to. Taxes are relatively low. Also, price controls, now being 
discussed, will be popular only with the opposition, the Labor Party. 

Currency revaluation is another way of combating inflation. If the Aus- 
tralian pound were worth more in terms of other currencies, imports would cost 
less. But exports would be higher priced to foreign buyers, might fall off. 
Agricultural bloc doesn't like that idea. 

Labor opposes a longer work week than the present 40 hours, although to the 
Government that makes sense in a labor-shortage situation. Labor also doesn't 

















like plans for forced savings or for man-power controls. 

Obviously, whatever it does, the Australian Government can't please every- 
body. Easiest thing for the Government is to continue a drifting policy. 

More likely, it will risk its political life in an attempt to enact 
higher taxes and credit controls--indirect ways of curbing inflation. 





>> A new milepost has been reached in the Western Canadian oil boom..... 

Western Canadian oil is seeking new markets in Ontario and Eastern Canada. 
This means stiff competition for American oil companies, which have long had a 
major share in this marketing area. 

Canadian oil, now meeting oil requirements of the Canadian prairie prov- 
inces, looks for new fields to conquer. It moves from Alberta fields to the 
Great Lakes by the pipe line completed last year, is refined at Sarnia, Ontario, 
and is being distributed as far east as Toronto. 

Price of this oil is cut to undersell Texas oils in Ontario. 

Alberta production is being stepped up Sharply to meet the new demands. 
Canadian oil production, as a whole, will probably rise 25 or 30 per cent this 
year over last. It is now about five times as large as in 1947. Most of the 
output comes from Alberta where proven reserves exceed 1.2 billion barrels. 

A number of American and Canadian companies are drilling in Alberta. Just 
last year 150 million dollars was spent on oil development there. 














>> Canada last year imported 300 million dollars' worth of oil products, mainly 
from the U.S. and Venezuela. Wider use of Alberta oil will sharply cut down 
this tremendous drain on Canada's dollar resources. Estimates are that this oil 
bill will be cut in half next year. 


>> Alberta oilmen also are eying the Pacific Northwest market..... 
U.S. Pacific Northwest is a growing market for oil products, now supplied 
from California and Rocky Mountain oil fields. 
Canadian producers feel they could compete in this market. 
But expensive pipe lines through the Canadian Rockies will be needed. 
Aside from engineering difficulties, such pipe lines require huge quantities of 
steel. Steel shortages will probably hold up any such projects for a time. 
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Armco Special-Purpose Steels bob up almost 
everywhere, like this section of Armco MULTI-PLATE 
Pipe going under a railroad in far-off India. 

Armco’s nine steel plants in the United States are 
now turning out steel at the rate of better than 
4,300,000 tons a year. By the end of 1952 new 
Armco. furnaces, rolling mills and other specially 
built equipment will add another half million tons 


» America’s steelmaking capacity. 








ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION }RMCO 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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Steel globe-trotter 


During the past five years Armco has invested or 
earmarked over 210 million expansion dollars to 


meet the steel needs of America here and abroad. 


Since the first small “heat” of steel was poured 
at the turn of the century, Armco has bent its 
creative skills to the development of extra-quality 
steels for exacting uses. That’s why Armco today 
is one of the world’s largest producers of the special- 


purpose steels so necessary to our economy. 
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MACARTHUR ATTACKS 
‘MORAL DETERIORATION’ 


General Criticizes ‘Policies Resting Upon Fear’ 
—Says ‘Degradation’ Would Follow Appeasement 


(Following is the full text of the address by General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur to an informal meeting of the Texas Legislature in 
Austin, Tex., on June 13.) 

It is with a sense of high honor that I appear on this rostrum 
to address you—the elected representatives of the great State 
of Texas—a State which has contributed so abundantly to 
American progress and in which I feel so sincere a personal 
interest. 

I have lived here in my younger days and observed at first 
hand the greatness of your people. It provides me the oppor- 
tunity I have long wished, personally to pay tribute to that 
host of Texas sons who by valor and devotion on so many 
battlefields have done so much to bring victory to American 
arms. 

Their characteristic independence of spirit, invincibility 
of will and unswerving fidelity have reflected the nobility of 
their Texas homes and built a tradition which all Americans 
now cherish as their own. 

In the Korean struggle, led, until he gave his life at the 
front, by that intrepid military leader and distinguished son 
of Texas, Gen. Walton H. Walker, they have maintained this 
tradition in every way, and your pride in them may be very 
real and very great. I have not infrequently found in the 
forefront of the fight a small flag of Texas, planted by some 
Texas boy to dramatize his love and veneration for this land 
of his fathers. 

As I appear before you a great debate over our political 
and military policy is stirring the nation. The issue which has 
been raised is a simple one, but the potentiality of its con- 
sequences is momentous. 

What is our policy for Korea? On this issue rest not only 
the lives of countless American boys and their allies com- 
mitted to fight in that distant land, but, as well, the future 
security of our own country and the advance of our national 
leadership in the affairs of the world. 

In the atmosphere of contention which has existed follow- 
ing my recall I have been peculiarly gratified by your invita- 
tion to address you, as it has raised the issue to the nonparti- 
san level its character truly demands and reflects the high 
statesmanship which actuates your own consideration of the 
problem. 

I have been amazed, and deeply concerned, since my re- 
turn, to observe the extent to which the orientation of our 
national policy tends to depart from the traditional courage, 
vision and forthrightness which has animated and guided ~ 
great leaders of the past, to be now largely influenced, 
not indeed in some instances dictated, from abroad fe 
dominated by fear of what others may think or others may do. 

Never before in our history can precedent be found for 
such a subordination of policy to the opinions of others with 
a minimum regard for the direction of our own national in- 
terest. Never before have we geared national policy to tim- 
idity and fear. The guide, instead, has invariably been one 
of high moral principle and the courage to decide great issues 
on the spiritual level of what is right and what is wrong. 

Yet, in Korea today, we have reached that degree of 
moral trepidation that we pay tribute in the blood of our 
sons to the doubtful belief that the hand of a blustering po- 
ential enemy may in some way be thus stayed. 
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Munich, and many other historical examples, have taught 
us that diplomatic appeasement but sows the seeds of future 
conflict. Yet, oblivious to these bloody lessons, we now prac. 
tice a new and yet more dangerous form of appeasement- 
appeasement on the battlefield, whereunder we soften oy 
blows, withhold our power, and surrender military advap- 
tages, in apparent hope that in some nebulous way by s0 
doing a potential enemy will be coerced to desist from at. 
tacking us. 

In justification for this extraordinary action it is pleaded 
by those responsible for the condition of our national defense 
that we are not prepared to fight. I cannot accept such an 
estimate. I believe that, much as we abhor war and should 
do anything honorable to avoid it, our country has the in- 
herent strength to face and defeat any who may attack. 

I should be recreant, moreover, to my obligations of citi- 
zenship did I fail to warn that the policies of appeasement 
on which we are now embarked carry within themselves the 
very incitation to war against us. If the Soviet does strike it 
will be because of the weakness we now display rather than 
the strength we of right should display. 

If, however, we be so weak in fact that we must cower be- 
fore the verbal brandishments of others, the responsibility 
for such weakness should be a matter of the gravest public 
concern. 

Who, we should ask, is responsible for the reduction of 
our military strength from the greatest on earth at war's end 
to that they now estimate is inadequate even to support our 
moral.commitments? 

Who plunged us into the Korean war and assumed other 
global commitments in the face of such alleged weakness 
without reckoning and being ready to meet their potential 
consequences? Who is responsible for so grave a past failure 
which has brought our nation to so ignominious a pass that 
we must plead weakness before our fellow nations? 

These are questions to which the nation should address 
itself, if it would be in position to assess, the policy judgments 
now in being and yet to be formulated. For it is elementary 
that if the defense of these policies is valid and we are in- 
deed as weak as is pleaded, they who bear full responsibility 
for such weakness and they who formulate present policy 
are one and the same. 

Can we therefore accept their present and future judg- 
ments in the light of past failures without the most serious 
misgivings as to our future fate as a free and sovereign nation’ 

I am no seer to predict whether or not the Soviet aims at 
ultimately provoking and engaging in a global struggle. | 
give him infinitely,more credit, however, than to believe he 
would embark upori so reckless and ill-conceived a course. 

Up to now, there is no slightest doubt in my mind but that 
he has been engaging in the greatest bulldozing diplomac) 
history has ever recorded. Without committing a single sol: 
dier to battle he has assumed direct or indirect control ove! 
a large part of the population of the world. His intrigue has 
found its success, not so much in his own military strength 
nor, indeed, in any overt threat of intent to commit it 0 
battle, but in the moral weakness of the free world. 

It is a weakness which has caused many free nations t0 
succumb to and embrace the false tenets of Communist 
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Ja. It is a weakness which has caused our own 

licy makers, after committing America's sons to battle, to 
leave them to the continuous slaughter of an indecisive cam- 
paign by imposing arbitrary restraints upon the support we 
might otherwise provide them through maximum employment 
of our scientific superiority, which alone offers hope of early 
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victory. 

It is a weakness which now causes those in authority to 
strongly hint at a settlement of the Korean conflict under 
conditions short of the objectives our soldiers were led to 
believe were theirs to attain and for which so many yielded 

their lives. 

In every war in which we have heretofore engaged, we 
have counterbalanced man power with the doctrine of attack 
through our matchless scientific development. Yet, in Korea, 
we are admittedly applying the doctrine of passive defense 
which in all history has never won a war—a doctrine which 
has been responsible for more military disaster than all other 
reasons combined. Does experience teach us nothing? Has 
shifting expediency replaced logical reasoning? 

Of this we may be sure. The Soviet’s moves, should it ac- 
tually want war, will be dictated by its own assessment of 
the relativity of military force involved, actual and potential. 
It will not be so much influenced by the destruction it believes 
itself capable of inflicting upon us, as by the punishment it 
knows it itself would have to accept should it embark upon 
so reckless an adventure. It will certainly not be influenced 
away from war by the blood tribute we are now paying in 
Korea to encourage it to preserve the peace. 

This elementary logic, coupled with our own predominant 
superiority in many scientific facets of modern war, is ignored 
by those who seek support for our present unrealistic policies 
by the spread of a psychosis of fear throughout the land. They 
say that by meeting force with adequate counterforce in Asia 
we would expand the war and threaten the involvement of 
Europe, while painting a grim picture of the consequent 
devastation of our great cities. 

Nothing could be more unrealistic nor further from the 
truth. Our action would not be aimed at expanding but at 
ending the war and thus preventing its expansion. Our pur- 
pose would not be conquest but neutralizing such of the 
enemy's offensive power as is already hurled against us. Eu- 
rope’s very survival is dependent upon our gaining a decisive 
victory in Asia where Communism has already thrown down 
the gage of battle. 

By confining their concern so assiduously to one area and 
ignoring the global nature of the Communist threat and the 
need to stop its predatory advance in other areas, they have 
become the “isolationists” of the present time. And it is a 
form of isolation which offers nothing but ultimate destruc- 
tion. Our first line of defense for Western Europe is not the 
Elbe, it is not the Rhine—it is the Yalu. Lose there and you 
render useless the effort to implement the North Atlantic 
Pact or any other plan for regional defense. 

What gullibility to think the free world would fight for 
freedom in Europe after refusing to do so in Asia. I am as 
intensely interested in saving Western Europe as any other 
threatened area, where the people show the will and the de- 
termination to mount their own full defensive power, but I 
believe the issue to be world-wide and not confined to any 
special privileged area. 

I believe the free world has the strength to meet the 
enemy wherever he may threaten, be it on one front, two 
fronts, or many fronts. To hold the contrary—to say that free- 
dom has not strength enough to meet Communism wherever 
its predatory forces may attack is an admission, even before 
the battle starts, of defeatism, without historical parallel. 

Can anyone seriously believe that as we now build our 
own normal military strength, the Soviet will not do all in its 
power to match our increase with a corresponding one of its 
own? Time is not, as some would have us believe, invincibly 
on our side, as in the field of.atomic development, where we 
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now so predominantly lead, the gap between the Soviets and 
ourselves may well decrease with each passing year. 

The existing policv of appeasement is defended on the 
ground that if our military reaction be conventional and we 
carry the war to the enemy in a manner calculated to destroy 
his capability of killing our sons and those whose protection 
we have assumed, we would incur the wrath of the Soviet and 
provoke the start of a world at war. No argument could be 
more fallacious. 

The surest wav to insure World War III is to allow the 
Korean conflict to continue indecisively and indefinitely. The 
surest way, the only way, to prevent World War III is to end 
the Korean conflict rapidly and decisively. 

Like a cancer, the onlv cure is by major operation. Failure 
to take such decisive action—as in cancer—is but to invite 
infection of the entire blood stream. Yet the present plan of 
passive defense envisages the indefinite continuance of the 
indecisive stalemate with its compounding losses, in the vain 
hope that the enemy will ultimately tire and end his aggres- 
sion. This, or that at some indefinite future date we will 
adopt the very policies of positive action designed to win the 
war and secure our stated objectives, which are now depre- 
cated and decried. 

Could anything be more naive, more unrealistic, more 
callous of our mounting dead? 

Could there be any greater inconsistency than the argu- 
ment pursued that we can defeat Red China in Korea without 
risk of Soviet intervention but our attack upon its sustaining 
bases across the Yalu would render intervention inevitable? 

The defenders of the existing policy vacuum are the same 
who suddenly and without slightest preparation or seeming 
consideration of the military and political potentialities, threw 
us into the conflict. These are the very men who, in the 
face of mounting peril, deliberately demobilized us at the 
peak of our military strength, and then at the lowest point 
of our disarmament with no slightest preparation or word 
of warning, plunged us into a war which they now seem 
afraid to win. 

No words can excuse or relieve the enormous disaster to 
the Korean people we are pledged to protect, inherent in a 
policy which arbitrarily confines the full impact of all our air 
and naval bombardment to the Korean peninsula. 

The protection we offer these unfortunate people, indeed, 
may well resolve itself into their complete obliteration. To 
what greater depths might morality possibly sink? Mighty 
efforts are under way to conceal these facts. But the march 
of events and the common sense of the American people 
cannot fail ultimately to reveal the full truth. 

The very fate of the United Nations rests upon the out- 
come of the struggle to consummate its commitments to es- 
tablish under its auspices and authority a “unified and 
democratic government in the sovereign state of Korea.” 

There can be no compromise with the moral principles 
which actuated the decisions underlying this United Na- 
tions objective. There can be no short cut to its achievement 
and no turning back. 

To hold now that anything less than its full accomplish- 
ment would satisfy our political and military requirements 
would be to repudiate the great sacrifices selflessly made and 
the host of those who died that such an objective might be 
realized. Anything short of that objective would destroy 
for all time the effectiveness of the United Nations as an 
instrumentality for international persuasion. 

On Sept. 2, 1945, after taking the surrender of Japan in 
Tokyo Bay, I warned of the need for a “spiritual recrudes- 
cence and improvement of human character that will syn- 
chronize with our almost matchless advances in science, art, 
literature and material and cultural development.” 

Such an improvement is slow to come to pass. To the con- 
trary, there is unmistakable evidence of a tendency toward 
moral deterioration throughout the free world. This moral 
deterioration does not occur through evolutionary change in 
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human taoug jut yatuer from the relentless war being 
waged by a fifth column within the ranks of every free 
society 

This is a far greater threat to the free world than is the 
advance of predatory force. Its very purpose is to destroy faith 
in moral values, to introduce cynicism in human thought and 
to transform tranquility into confusion, disorder and dismay. 

Our own people harbor a strong spiritual urge in their 
hearts, but many leaders have become absorbed in the de- 
mands of political expediency, are not unwilling to compro- 
mise moral principle and have lost the traditional American 
patriot’s touch. Such a leadership offers no panacea for free- 
dom’s festering wounds. 

My correspondence reflects a growing lack of faith by a 
large segment of our population in the responsibility and 
moral fiber of our own process of government. Truth has 
ceased to be kevstone to the arch of our national conscience 
and propaganda has replaced it as the rallying media for 
public support. Corruption and rumors of corruption have 
shaken the people’s trust in the integrity of those administer- 
ing the civil power. 

Government has assumed progressively the arrogant man- 
tle of oligarchic power as the great moral and ethical prin- 
ciples upon which our nation grew strong have been discarded 
or remolded to serve narrow political purposes. The cost of 
government has become so great and the consequent burden 
of taxation so heavy that the system of free enterprise which 
built our great material strength has become imperiled. 

The rights of individuals and communities have rapidly 
been curtailed in the advance toward centralized power, 
and the spiritual and material strength, amassed through 
our original concept of a federation—erected upon the local 
responsibility and autonomy of its several components—shows 
marked deterioration. 

Possibly these adverse factors account for our inability 
to advance a vigorous and courageous leadership at a time 
when the world never more needed such a leadership. What- 
ever the cause the facts are undeniable. Our prestige abroad 
has reached a tragically low ebb and our leadership is little 
wanted. 

There are those who call piously for unity even while 
doing so much to prevent unity. Unity is indeed what all 
Americans earnestly desire—but unity of the American brand 
based upon considered judgment on what best serves the 
national interest and reflecting full freedom of thought and 
expression—not unity obtained through the whiplash of arbi- 
trary power, with its devices for sowing fear and suppressing 
knowledge. Unity instead must come from the common effort 
to crystallize ideas and search for and publish the truth. 

What arrogant prevarication by those who, joining with 
the voice of the Daily Worker and other Communist propa- 
ganda, claim I favor war or that I seek war’s expansion. Every 
step I have taken, every word I have uttered, had the single 
purpose of bringing the war to its earliest end—to stop the 
terrific human slaughter now going on so endlessly in Korea. 
Before committees of the national Congress, in response to 
recent questioning, I had this, in effect, to say: 

“No man in the world is more anxious to avoid the expansion 
of war than I. I am a 100 per cent disbeliever in war. The 
enormous sacrifices that have been brought about by scien- 
tific methods of killing have rendered war a fantastic and 
impossible method for the solution of international difficul- 
ties. In war, as it is waged now, with the enormous losses on 
both sides, both will lose. It is a form of mutual suicide; 
and I believe that the entire effort of modern society should 
be concentrated on an endeavor to outlaw it. 

“This would probably take decades before it could be ac- 
tually accomplished: but, you have to make a start. There is 
no halfway substitute. And, the sooner we come to grips with 
the basic problem the sooner we will reach a solution—it is 
no more difficult to settle the fundamental issue than it is the 
various problems that are corollary to it. 
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“The world should have common sense enough, when it sur- 
veys the last two wars, to understand that war has become 
incompatible with the survival of modern civilization. Time is 
running out on us. We have had our last chance, and J believe 
firmly that 99 per cent of the people of the world agree. 

“It is the establishme>t of the mechanics for its abolition 
that is so difficult. It is there our leaders fail us—they lag be. 
hind the hope and belief of the masses. I understand yl 
oughly that no one nation is going to put such a concept into 
effect until the others do so—at least until all the other great 
nations agree. They could, however, set the norm, _ 

“If the four or five stronger countries should do so, it would 
be impossible for anyone else to violate the code. Pass such 
a legislative fiat making it conditional upon the others doing 
so and you will thus take the moral leadership of the world.” 

From those who so bitterly assail me there has been no 
word of response—only cynical silence onl the hypocrisy 
of pretense—only the constant flow of sl2>  ~ »ropaganda, 
They are the real warmongers—they who reuse to end the 
Korean war—they who advocate “wait and see” while Ameri- 
can blood—not dust as they would have it—settles in grow. 
ing pools around the 88th parallel. 

I am appearing before you without public responsibility, 
as a citizen of the republic who, after long absence abroad. 
has returned from the scene of our nation’s spiritual as well 
as military campaigns in the Far East. Certain definite im- 
pressions have been made upon me—I am concerned for the 
security of our great nation, not so much because of any 
potential threat from without, but because of the insidious 
forces working from within which, opposed to all of our great 
traditions, have gravely weakened the structure and tone of 
our American way of life. 

I am concerned over the moral degradation which will be 
ours in the aftermath of our failure fully and firmly to sup- 
port the forces we have committed to battle in Korea, and to 
fulfill the obligation of protection we assumed when we ac- 
cepted that unhappy nation’s defense. 

I am concerned over the position publicly taken by some 
of our leaders, for the first time in American history, that we 
are not prepared if necessary to defend ourselves. If we 
become actuated by fear—if we endeavor to obtain con- 
verts to policies resting upon fear through the spread of fear 
by propagandizing our own destruction, so long will we have 
that fear to contend with and to threaten us. 

This great nation of ours was never more powerful—never 
more prepared to extend a dynamic and courageous leader. 
ship to guide the world through the morass of artificially 
created timidity, complexity and indecision—it never had 
less reason for fear. It was never more able to meet the ex- 
acting tests of leadership in peace or in war, spiritually, 
physically or materially. As it is yet unconquered, so it is un- 
conquerable. Its history still lies ahead. Our finest hours are 
vet to come. 

Let us regain some of the courage and faith of the archi- 
tects who charted the course to our past greatness. Let us look 
up as befits the most powerful nation on earth, both spirit- 
ually and physically. Let us tell all that while firmly and in- 
vincibly dedicated to the course of peace, we will not shrink 
from defending ourselves if the alternative is slavery o 
some other form of moral degradation. 

Let us proudly reassume our traditional role of readiness 
to meet and vanquish the forces of evil at any time and any 
place they are hurled against us. Let us make clear our eager 
ness to abolish the scourge of war from the face of the earth 
just as soon as others are willing to rise to so noble a stature 
with us. Let us renew our reverence for the blood of our sons 
and strike with all the power we can mount to support and 
protect those who now fight our battles in distant lands. 

And above all else let us regain our faith in ourselves and 
rededicate all that is within us to the repair and preservatio 
of our own free institutions and the advance of our own fre 
destiny. 
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Fp THE LIPS of a military man last week came a 
plea for the use of moral force as a preventive of 
war. 

No visionary was speaking, but a man who has 
served as Deputy Chief of Staff for plans and combat 
operations—a professional in the field of strategy— 
Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. He says that spirit 
is worth more than munitions—that moral support is 
more important than material support. He thinks that 
if we had opportunely given such help to the National- 
ists of China, the Communists would not be on top 
there today. 

General Wedemeyer sees the people of Russia and 
of the satellite countries as receptive to our ideas, to the 
truth about our motives and purposes and our friend- 
ship for them. He sees the possibility of using our po- 
litical, economic and spiritual resources to encourage 
the people of Russia and of the smaller countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

The General decries war as such but does not hesi- 
tate to advocate nevertheless the vigorous use of our 
Navy and our Air Force to take punitive action against 
those who have already committed aggression in the 
Far East. He favors a strict economic blockade of 
China by the United Nations and, if necessary, a naval 
blockade, too. He refuses to believe that our allies will 
desert us even if we are the only nation that can put 
into effect such a blockade. For, he asks, where would 
they go? Into the arms of Russia? Absurd. He argues 
that we have not been sufficiently persuasive—that we 
have not exerted our leadership effectively. He is con- 
fident our allies will go along with us when the show- 
down comes. 


General Wedemeyer would warn Russia now 
that she must, as the U. N. proclaimed by its resolu- 
tion, cease to aid the aggressor—the forces of Red 
China. He recommends that diplomatic relations be 
severed with the Soviet regime and with all govern- 
ments associated with it. 

The value today of a continuance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Russia is questionable. The advantage to 
Russia, as General Wedemeyer points out, is that her 
agents and plotters are permitted to maintain an of- 
ficial status within this country through the embassies 
and legations of the Soviet and her satellites. There is 
no advantage to us in maintaining ambassadors and 
ministers who, with their staffs, are virtually impris- 
oned. The radio and telegraph are always available for 
formal communication. 


THE GREATER CONCEPT 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


If the Communists knew that America intended to 
be firm—that this country was no longer dominated 
by a psychology of fear—there would be a different 
story to tell about the whole world situation. 

But wouldn’t all this lead to war? It’s a “calculated 
risk,” the General answers, and there comes a time 
when you have to take that risk or be trampled upon 
and abused as are all weaklings when they reveal ti- 
midity to their foes. 


The most important recommendation of all, 
however, was General Wedemeyer’s proposal that the 
United States organize its psycho-social warfare on a 
broad scale. This means the pledge of economic help to 
our friends, the communication to the peoples of Rus- 
sia of the truth about American intentions, and the 
sending of military missions to all those countries, large 
and small, whose armies could possibly form a part of 
the defense of the free world. 

Such a program must be based on truth and sin- 
cerity. The Department of State, as the voice of Ameri- 
can foreign policy, should not be intermingled with 
information efforts in the so-called propaganda field. 
A separate agency of government should deal in in- 
formation, and so far as possible the regular channels 
of news should be used for the “Voice of America” 
broadcasts. 

A group of citizens—a bipartisam commission of out- 
standing men and women—can be formed to develop 
an information program for America that can effective- 
ly reach into the hearts and minds of the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Congress doesn’t believe the present set-up of the” 
“Voice of America” is the right one. Given a commis- 
sion of citizens as advisors to a separate governmental | 
agency reporting directly to the President—as the Of- 
fice of War Information did in World War II—much 
progress can be made toward the use of moral force. 
It is a concept that offers greater promise of achieve-~ 
ment than anything else we have tried to do to prevent” 
a large-scale war. Moral force has never really been ‘ 
given a chance. 3 

Cannot we, with our inventiveness and our ingenuity, 
find ways to persuade 200 million people in the Soviet} 
Republics that they are being exploited by less than> 
200 men? Surely the genius of America in the field of} 
communication should be given the chance to demon-) 
strate what has long been believed by many of us—) 
that moral force can be of greater value than military’ 
force in preventing war. q 
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Where every day is Saturday night 


In almost every business, there are cleaning, 
scouring and scrubbing jobs that run ’round 
the clock. In fact, cleaning is often a busi- 
ness within a business—one where every 
day is Saturday night—where industry needs 
and welcomes all the help it gets from 
chemistry. 


Water alone doesn’t do the job well enough, 
quickly enough. But, when a Monsanto 
detergent is added to water, it immediately 
takes on increased cleaning power and 
speed—spreads more rapidly, penetrates 
more deeply, wets more thoroughly. Thus 
more dirt is loosened up, lifted out, floated 
and then carried away through the more 
complete rinsing action of Monsanto deter- 
gents. Things really get clean! 


This multiple action is a multiple help in 
cleaning all manner of factory products, 
dishes, automobiles, glass, metals, painted 
surfaces, fabrics, floors—it removes oil, 
grease, stains, perspiration, acids, grit and 
just plain dirt. 


Monsanto producés and sells to manufac- 
turers of industrial and household cleaning 
materials a large family of anionic and non- 
ionic detergents. Some of these Monsanto 
detergents have “all-purpose’’ qualities— 
are equally effective in hard or soft, hot or 
cold water. Some are used to provide abun- 
dant suds; some to control dusting; some 
to retard sudsing. Others combine extra 
water-softening qualities with high deter- 
gency—useful in hard-water areas, especially 
where scum and soap curds present a 
problem ...In additjon to these detergents, 
Monsanto manufactures other chemicals 
and solvents basic to cleaning. 


If you are in the busjness of manufacturing 
or compounding cleaning materials, look 
to chemistry. Often it will give you just the 
help you need—moast economically and 
satisfactorily ... Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, 1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) 
Limited, Montreal and Vancouver. 





To Manufacturers and Formulators 
Cleaning is only one of many 
important industry operations 
where Monsanto contributes 
to economies in production and 
improvements in products. ,, 
Among the numerous Monsanto 
chemicals used in the preparation 
of cleaning compounds, those 
listed below are of special interest 
to manufacturers and formulators, 





Heavy-equipment cleaning is on!\ one 


of the big jobs that can be done with 
water, activated with a little Santom:rse* 
No. 1 used alone or in a prepared com- 
pound. Equally effective for clesning 
large areas of metal, glass and parted 
surfaces. 





Wool processing is only one of miny 
operations in the textile industry where 
Monsanto detergents improve both 
products and production. Sterox* SK 
and Sterox 6, for instance, are nonionic 
detergents that are extensively used for 
degumming wool. 
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Commercial 9 P are 
greatly improved by the inclusion of 
Monsanto’s Sterox CD—a _ nonionic 
detergent that contributes de-dusting and 
controlled-sudsing properties. 


GET MORE INFORMATION ... Formu- 
lators and manufacturers interested in 
cleaning are invited to contact Monsanto 
for information on the following products: 
O) Santomerse, in liquid, flake, powder 
or paste form...) Sterox CD, for con- 
trolling dusting and sudsing ...L! Sterox 
SE and Sterox SK, nonionic surface- 
active wetting agents...) Sterox 5 and 
Sterox 6, wetting, re-wetting and scouring 
agents...{(J Chemical solvents... 
1 Orthodichlorobenzene, for metals 
cleaning . .. (1) Cyclo- and Dicyclohexyla- 
mine, for vapor-phase inhibitors. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Serving Industry... .Which Serves Mankind 
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